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LIFE & FIRE. 
‘*PERFECTED” PENSIONS. 


The Best Provision for Old “> 











“A NEW SYSTEM 
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Without Medical i 


Write for Explanatory Pamphlet 
to the Head Office, 
9 & 10 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, 
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am Sir CHARLES CA MERON, M. D., says: AI n 1 Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of infants.’ 
wan the IN PATENT AIR-TIGHT TINS. 


; NEAVE'S FOOD 


a FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. Est. 1825. 
Dr, BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C'S., says: ‘The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above 
the average of the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 


SITUATED IN THE MOST FASHIONABLE, CONVENIENT, AND HEALTHY LOCALITY. 


LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE, W. 














~[[R. M‘DOWELL & SONS’ 


UN RIVALLED 
SHORTBREAD, PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS, 
PETTICOAT T'AILS SHORTBREAD, anp SCOTCH CAKES. 


___ 60 GEORGE STREET, 19 FREDERICK STREET, & 1 WEMYSS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 


1. ARTESIAN WELL WATER, ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. MODERATE TARIFF. 
— Table d’Hote, 6 to 8. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, etc. 
D. Under the Banagement ¢ of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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rHE TOURIST ROUTE TO THE MIDLANDS AND THE NORTH. 
SUMMER TRAIN SERVICES (WEEKDaysS). 
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Windermere (L ake PM. a | 
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Barrow-in-Furness . 1* 37 4 30 5 30 7 4 6 301-5" | Pt 10-40 
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Greenock . 4 30 7 50 Q §2 =. 8 22 
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| A.M. | 
Edinburgh (Wav.) . 3 55 8 20 4 45! 6 40 
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Dundee. 6 10 10 35 6 20] 8 50 
Aberdeen . | 8 40 | 12 30 8 20/11 of} | 
Inverness . -_ ay ee ... |6D10 = Ir 5§|-2 45 
Belfast . $1 Fee so. | 10 20130 G0} ... § 30 gb19] Ca 
| C KR Gc | 
A—On Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, Passengers arrive at South- | nection with the Express Train leaving St. Pancras at 9.45 A.M., as show 
port at 11.55 P.M. B—Viad Barrow. On ceriain dates (for which see above. 
special notices) the Steamer arrives at Belfast later. C—Via Stranraer and An additional service will also be given to England from Belfast, 


Larne (Sundays excepted). D—No connection to these Stations on Sun- 
days by this train. 


* In connection with steamer to the Isle of Man by the short sea-route. 
SCOTLAND. 

Until August 15th inclusive an Additional Express (Saturdays excepted) 
will leave London (St. Pancras) at 7.15 P.M. for Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, Inverness, and the North of Scotland, as shown 
above. ‘The train will run also on Sunday night. 

THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS.—At the Princes’ 
Pier, Greenock, adjoining the G. and S. W. Station, Passengers from 
London and other parts of the Midland system can join the * Columba,’ 
‘lona,’ and ‘Lord of the Isles,” and other first-class steamers, for the 
Firth of Clyde, and Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Through 
carriages between London (St. Pancras) and Greenock. 


IRELAND. 


ADDITIONAL SERVICE,—Until the end of September, an addi- 
tional service will be given to Belfast vid Stranraer and Larne in con- 


leaving there at 9.5 A.M. 
SALOON CARS.- DRAWING ROOM SALOON CARS by DAY and 
SLEEPING SALOON CARS by NIGH’ SCOTCH Express Trains. 
Sleeping Saloon Car Stranraer to St. Pancras at 8.50 P.M. daily ‘Sun- 
days excepted) throughout the Summer Season. Also from St. Pancras to 
Stranraer at 7.15 P.M. (Saturdays excepted) until August 1sth inclusive, 
LAVATORY ACCOMMODATION for both ist and 3rd class 
sengers in all the Midland I-xpress Trains. 


pas- 
pa 


For further particulars see the Company's Time Tables. 

Every information Trains, Fares, Saloon Carriages, &c., can be 
obtained on application to Mr, W. L., Mugliston, Superintendent of the 
Line, Derby. 
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H. TURNER. 
General Manager. 
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Derby, 








4h, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN, N, AND ' THE STRAITS, Limited, 


CapiTaAL SUBSCRIBED . 
Paip Up 

RESERVE FuND 
UNCALLED CapPiTAL 


2,000,000 Oo 
251,093 15 oO 
22 


223,000 0O 


1,748,906 


Board of Directors. 
Wa. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF VON ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.), 
Geert IvEson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAmpee tt, 
Head Ofice—Princes STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received as follows :— 
44 per cent. for One and ‘Iwo Years. 
4% for Three and Four Years, 
5 for Five Years. 
Interest paid half-yearly, 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


Secretary. 


”” 


11 SouTH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH 


July 1892. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY, (New Volume. ) 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. 
WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING. 


By C. T. DENT. 


With Contributions by W. M. CONWAY, D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. 
MATHEWS, C. PILKINGTON, Sir F. POLLOCK, H. G. WILLINK, 
and an Introduction by Mr. JUSTICE WILLS. 





With 13 Plates and 93 Woodcuts, &c., by H.G. U TLLINK, 
and others. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
| Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 








RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS; 


and other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
Also an Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch handmade Large Paper, 
price 21s. net. [All sold. 
The large First Edition of this Book having been exhausted on 
publication, a Second Edition is now ready. 


‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are \ igorous in 
their dramatic force. 
than “‘ The Ballad of East and West,’ 
Scott.’—Sfpectator. 

* The finest thing of the kind since Macaulay’s Lays.’— Daily Chronicle. 

* Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer since Scott. —Daily News. 


’ worthy to stand by the Border ballads ot 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Dery Street, London, W.C. 


There are few ballads in the English language more stirring | 


ABOUT ULSTER. 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 


Author of ‘About Ireland,’ 


Crown Svo, 1s. 





METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 





— . : = 
Very Shor tly will be Published. 
GARDEN DESIGN AND ARCHITECTS 
| GARDENS. 
Being a reply (illustrated) to recent books on ‘ Formal Gardening.’ 
| By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 
| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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y s. & P. Repairing, 
e ERARD, Tuning, 
18 Warehousing 
Gt. Marlboro’ of all 
. eke Street, ; 
2012 Pianos & Harps. 





RECENT ST., W. 
RUBINSTEIN : 


‘ Rut there is only piano—the ‘ 
are but imitations.’ 


| WAGNER to LISZT: 


BDs0 ‘Get an ‘ERARD” on the ninety-nine years’ system or any 
7 35 other system.’ 


‘ERARD "; asto the others, they 


8 LISZT : 
9 53 ‘ Those fine ERARD pianos that Marlborough Street make so 
well,’ 
IO <: 
10 fo PADEREWSKI: 
Ae ‘ Play on ERARD, wherever obtainable.’ 


: Messrs. 8S. & P. ERARD wish to notify that 
owing to the entire rebuilding of the Premises at 18 Great 
Marlborough Street, W., they have decided to make a 


Ful) &F August. The prices of their Grand, Oblique es 
Cottage Pianofortes, both new and second-hand, have there- 


Belfast Messrs. S. &F P. ERARD give special attention 


to the careful and systematic tuning and regulating of all 


fore been very mucl 4 reduced. 








JAY an 
age Pianofortes whether of their own or other manufacture in 
'V sur . : ° ~ 
MNeras to Town or any part of the Country ; the most careful Re pair of 
ill all Harps and Pianofortes ; the Packing and Removal ¢ “of Harps 
ass pa — sr ‘ 
and Pianofortes ; the Warehousing of Musical Instruments 
and the Insurance of the same, 
) S. & P. ERARD. 
pe 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
oe Messrs, Lawrence & Bullen's New Books. 
— 

COLONIAL CHRONOLOGY. A Chronology of 
the ee Events connected with the English Colonies and India: 
from the Close of the Fifteenth Century to the Present Time. With 

, &. Tf. Maps. Compiled and Arranged by H. J. ROBINSON, Fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute. 


Crown Folio, price 16s. 
‘Lhe attempt is emine ni tly laudable, and the resuit should prove of great 
G service to all students af Colonial history and politics’ —TIMES. 
' ESSEX: High-ways, By-ways, and Water-ways. 
Written and Illustrated by C. R. B. BARRETT. Crown 4to, price 
12s, 6d. net. With 9 Original Etchings, and upwards of 7o Drawings. 


‘ee C. Re Barrett has produced a volume of great. interest and 
value.’—G lobe. ‘A luxurious volume,’—Speaker. 


OCCASIONAL RHYMES AND REFLECTIONS. 


By G. H. Powr., of the Inner Temple. Price 1s. 6d. boards ; 
2s. cloth. 
LINK. Mr. Powell may fairly claim to share 
modern English pasquinade. ' — Times. 
‘Mr. Powell has a light touch, a deft hand, and a very pretty turn of 
hamour,’—S/, James's Gasette. 


KING BILLY OF BALLARAT, and other Stories. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 
‘Mr, Roberts is a capital story-teller, with an incisive 
tyle that is thoroughly individual.'—Saturday Review. 


), C. E. 
INK, 


with Mr. Traill the laurels of 


and dramatic 


16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 





Now READY, PRICE Is, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST. 
ARMIES OF THE WORLD. THE ITALIAN ARMY 


G. GOIRAN, General Staff Colonel. 


C illu trated. ) 
‘ LITERARY PARIS. First Paper, (With Portraits. 


CHILD, 
CORFU AND THE IONIAN SEA. 
WOOLSON. 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE 


By THEODORE 


(Illustrated), By 


/ 


‘S’ JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL'S ‘OLD ENGLISH 
DRAMATISTS,’ WEBSTER. 
JANE FIELD: a Novel. (Illustrated) Many E, WILKINS. 


With Stories, Poems, De scriptive Papers, and the tg che: ditortal 





-/ Departments, which include Sketches by ]. M. Barrie, 
and Thomas Nelson Page. 
Lonpon: JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE, AND CO,, 





45 ALBEMARLE STREET, 





special revision of their Pr rice List, during the months of 
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REFUSE ALL IMITATIONS OF 


W™:POLSON'S 
GORN FLOUR 


Used in the QUEEN’S HOUSEHOLD for many Years. 


rere oarernw~wrnh rrr 


The ORIGINAL and FIRST Manufactured 
in Great Britain. 


Lr 


Manufacturer to H.M. the QUEEN. 


WM. POLSON & OO., PYSKEY 


LONDON. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 


Grand Diploma of Boncss, pétabures. 1890; Two Prize. 
Medals, Paris, 1 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 








Children’s bordered 313) 8 Hemstitched : 3 Ni 
Ladies’ = 2/2 Ladies’ 2/t1t +g 
Gents’ .. 3 3) ¢ a. | Gents’ 3/1x da 





IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Fish Napkins, 2/rr per doz. Dinner Napkins, s/o ver doz. Table Cloths, 2 

ds square, 2/11 ; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. 

trong uckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from 1/4} each. 
Monograms, Crests, Coats of Arms, Initials, etc., woven and embroidered, 


IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS & SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3/6 a doz. Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 per dog 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11. Matchless Shirts, best quality, Long- 
cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen (to measure, 
a/ extra). 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


(By Special Appointments to the Queen and the Empress Frederick of Germany.) 
Please name this Publication, 
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MESSRS. BELL'S BOOKS. 


MR. GIFFEN’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. 


GIFFEN, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘We have no difficulty in assigning the most prominent place to Mr. 
Giffen's ‘‘ The Case against Bimetallism.” .. . . The whole subject is 
invested by Mr. Giffen with and interest and clearness which deserve to 
excite general attenticn.— 7/mes. 

‘He traverses everv single principle upon which the bimetallists rely, 
denies that France had really a double standard until 1873, declares the 
evils of fluctuation in our exchanges to be over-estimated, and moreover 
not to be remedied by the bimetallic ratio even if made by international 
agreement. The volume is one which no student of the subject can 
negiect.’—Daily Telegraph. 

‘Mr. Giffen's treatment of the subject shows a wide statistical and 
historical knowledge, and the book ought to be of considerable value to 
students of this thorny subject.’—Scofsman. 


By Rorert 


Feap. 4to, 500 Copies only, 155. net. 

SIX MONTHS IN THE APENNINES: or, a Pilgrim- 
age in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saints in Italy. With numer- 
ous Illustrations of the Architecture, Sculptures, Paintings, and 
Personal Relics connected with them. By MARGARET STOKES, Hon. 
M.R.I.A., etc., Author of ‘Early Irish Architecture,’ Editor of lord 
Dunraven's ‘ Notes an Irish Architecture,’ ete. 


Large post 8vo, 5s. 
POETS THE INTERPRETERS OF THEIR AGE. By 
ANNA SWANWICK, Translator of *.4*schylus,’ ‘ Goethe's Faust,’ ete. 

‘The more carefully Miss Swanwick’s small book is read and studied, the 
warmer will be the satisfaction felt at the skill which has packed its pages 
with interesting information and instructive reflection.'—Sfectator. 

_* Deals with all the various periods and writers with a rare freedom from 
bias, and an impartial appreciation of their essential characteristics, which 
should make it a safe sketch-map of literary history.'—Daily Chronicl 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF FENCE, from the 
Middle Ages to the end of the Eighteenth Century. By EGERTON 
CASTLE, M.A., F.S.A. With Reproductions of Old Engravings, and 
ee cog Bibliography. New and Cheaper Edition, thoroughly 
cevised. 


Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
UNIFORM with the NEW HALF-CROWN EDITION of 
Mr. LANG'S WORKS. 


HELEN OF TROY: A Poem. By Anprew Lavo. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Notes. 
To be completed in 5 vols. fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
NEW VOLUMES OF ‘THE ALDINE POETS.’ 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition, 
with Memoir by H. BUXTON FORMAN. Vols. I. II. and III., now 
ready. 
A Large-Paper Edition (150 Copies only) will also be published. 


PRIOR’S POETICAL WORKS. 


BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 


Edited by RicHARD 


| Shortly. 


Now Ready, Price 12s. 
THEORY OF NUMBERS.—Part I. By G. B. Matuews, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & Co.) 


Price 3s. 6d. 


THE MUTUAL INFLUENCE OF MUHAMMADANS 
AND HINDUS IN LAW, MORALS AND RELIGION, during 
the Period of Muhammadan Ascendency. To be Considered with 
Special Reference to the Prospects of Ultimate Fusion. By F. W. 
THOMAS, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & Co.) 


Price 2s. 6d. 


PSALM CX. Three Lectures, with Notes, by Joun 
SHARPE, D.D., Rector of Elmley Lovett, formerly Fellow of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

‘It it by far the best reply from the Conservative side to the Radical 
assertions of certain critics. . . . . The notes are a valuable addition to an 
excellent little work.’— Record. 

(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & Co.) 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


HEALTH AND HOLINESS. An Address Read at a 


Meeting of the Cambridge Ladies’ Discussion Society, November 6, 
1891. By FRANCES POWER CoBBE. 


NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


Small Post 8vo, 5s. 


GOETHE’S FAUST.—Part I. The Original Text. With 
a Literal Prose Translation, Explanatory Notes, and Appendices by 
the late A. HAYWARD, Q.C. Carefully Revised throughout, with 
Introduction, by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., Professor of the German 
Language and Literature at King’s College, London. 

Vol. IL, completing the Work, 3s. 6d. 

THE SERAPION BRETHREN. Translated from the 
German of E. T. W. HorrMAn, by Lieutenant-Colonel EwIna, 
A.P.D., Translator of J. F. Richter’s ‘ Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces.’ 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





THACKER, SPINK & CO., CALCUTTA 


W. THACKER & CO, 87 Newgate Street, London, 


Seventh I£dition, 5s. 


, 
RUDYARD KIPLING'S DEPARTMENTAL DITTIEKs 
and other Poems. Being Lays of Anglo-Indian Life and Character’ 
‘They reflect with light gaiety the thoughts and feelings of actual men and 
women, and are true as well as clever... .. Mr. Kipling achieves the feat of 
making Anglo-Ind:an society flirt and intrigue visibly before our eyes. . , . , His 
book gives hope of a new literary star of no mean magnitude rising in the East,’ 
Sir W. W. Hunter, in Zhe Acade my. ’ 
‘As for that terrible, scathing piece, ‘‘ The Story of Uriah,” we know of nothin 
with which to compare it, and one cannot help the wretched feeling that it 
ea ‘In Spring Time ” is the most pathetic lament of an exile we know in 
modern poetry, — Graphic. , 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Third Edition, Enlarged. _ 4to, with 36 Plates and Map, qs. 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING IN N. AND C. INDIA. 
THIBET, and HIMALAYAS. By Brigadier-General ALEx. A, 4 
KINLOCH. 4to, with 36 Plates and Map. 

‘The splendidly illustrated record of sport. The photogravures, especially the 
heads of the various antelopes, are lie-like ; and the letterpress is very Pleasant 
reading.’— Graphic. ; 

‘The photogravures of the heads of many of the animals, from the grand gaur 
popularly miscalled the bison, downwards, are « xtremely clever and spirited, — 
Limes. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

INDIGO MANUFACTURE. A Practical and Theoretica| 
Guide, with I-xperiments illustrative of the Principles involved. By |, 
BrRIDGES-LEE, M.A, : 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
COW-KEEPING IN INDIA. A Simple and Practical 


Book on their Care and ‘Treatment, their various Breeds, and the 


means of rendering them Profitable. By IsA TWrkrep. With 3 
lilustrations of the various Breeds, etc. 
Royal 8vo, 36s. 

THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY, i892. Embraces 


every detail, Commercial, Official, Social, etc., of the Empire under 
Government of the Viceroy. 
In book form, 8s. 6d. 

THACKER’S MAP OF INDIA. With Inset Physical 
Maps, Sketch Plans of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Edited by | 
G. BARTHOLOMEW. Corrected to present date, with Railways, Political 
Changes, and an Index of 10,000 Names, being every Place mentionec 
in Hunter's * Imperial Gazetteer.’ 

8v0, 6s. 6d. 

INDIA AND CEYLON TEA-GARDENS. A List, giving 
Areas, Factory Marks, Proprietors, Companies, Capital, Managers, 
Assistants, etc. Embracing also Coffee, Indigo, Silk, Sugar, Cinchona, 
Lac, Cardamom, and other concerns in India. 

Eighth Edition. Illustrated, 103. 6d. : 

LAYS OF IND. By ‘Avepn Cueem.’ Being Comic, 
Satirical, and Descriptive Poems on Phases of Anglo-Indian Life. 

Fourth Edition. _ Illustrated, 8s. 6d. . 

THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. By Fua. Being 
the Animal Surroundings of an Indian Bungalow, described most 
amusingly and yet accurately. 

Fourth Edition. Illustrated, 6s. ; ’ 

BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. [by Ena. The ‘Tribes of 
Indian Servants cleverly sketched in their various Characters and 
Functions. 


A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. 


of ‘ Tribes on my Frontier,’ ‘ Behind the Bungalow.’ 


By Ena. Author 
(/m the press. 
Handsomely bound, ros. 6d. 


RIDING FOR LADIES. With Hints on the Stable. By 


Mrs. PowER O'DONOGHUE. With g1 Illustrations by Corbould. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO. 
Descriptions of Planters’ Life and Resources. By W. M. REID. 
With 19 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. ‘ 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. A Guide for 
Intending Candidates for Commissions and for Junior Officers of the 
Service. _ By W. WILFRED WEBB, M.B., Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

‘We recommend the book to all who think of competing fur admission to the 
service. —Lancet. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, tos. 6d. : 

RIDING: on the Flatand Across Country. By Captain 
M. H. HAyes. With 80 Illustrations. A Perfect Guide. 

Fourth Edition, Enlarged, ras. 6d. - 

VETERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE OWNERS. Written 
in Popular Language. By Captain M. H. Hayes, F.R.C.V.5. 
‘Trustworthy and necessary to Owners, Grooms, and Attendants. 

UNIFORM WITH ‘RIDING.’ 21s, , 

ILLUSTRATED HORSE-BREAKING. By Captain 
HAyeEs. With sr Illustrations. A Humane and Effectual System of 
teaching Unruly Horses ‘Good Maaners.’ 

DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. By Vexo Suaw aud 


Captain M. H. HAYEs, F.R.C.V.S. Illustrated. [ln the press. 


W. THACKER & CO., 87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
CALCUTTA: THACKER, SPINK, & CO. 
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NOTES 


Tue General Election has ended in a majority of forty- 
two for Mr. Gladstone, assuming that Orkney and Shet- 
land, where the polling takes place on the 25th and 26th 
inst., returns a Radical, as it has done since 1835. On 
Saturday morning the Home Rule majority was eighteen ; 
as the Separatist, held three*-hundred and nineteen and 
the Unionist, three hundred and one seats. By Monday 
morning it had risen to thirty-two, the figures being three 
hundred and forty-two and three hundred and ten respec- 
tively. The majority stood at thirty-eight on Tuesday 
morning, when the Separatists had returned three hundred 
and forty-nine, and the Unionists three hundred and 
eleven members. On Wednesday morning it had gone 
up to forty, the figures being three hundred and fifty-four 
for the Separatists and three hundred and fourteen for 
the Unionists. By Thursday morning the Gladstonians 
had added one more to their total and to their majority. 
The new House will consist of two hundred and seventy- 
five Gladstonians (including Orkney and Shetland as before, 
and including also the Labour Vote), seventy-two Anti- 
Parnellites, and nine Parnellites, making a total of three 
hundred and fifty-six Separatists ; and two hundred and 
sixty-eight Conservatives and forty-six Liberal Unionists, in 
all three hundred and fourteen Unionists. On the total 
poll the Separatists have two millions two hundred and 
sixty thousand three hundred and twenty-three, and the 
Unionists, two millions ninety-one thousand four hundred 
and sixty-one : the difference being one hundred and sixty- 
eight thousand eight hundred and sixty-two votes. 





Ar Glossop on Friday, the First Lord, if he rank the 
Separatist triumph with the disasters of the week, yet 
deems it unlikely to injure the Unionist cause in the long 
run, For, the prophecies of Mr. Gladstone and his son 
and of Mr. Morley concerning a majority that would 
permit them to dictate to all parties have proved utterly 
fallacious, despite the swing of the pendulum. Since 
Separatist lies, combined with the plausible ery of ‘ Justice 
to Ireland,’ have failed to increase that swing, Home Rule 
may be regarded as unacceptable to the British people. 
The three great prophets of the tremendous majority have 
between them lost ten thousand votes, which, distributed 
among the seats taken from the Unionists, would have 
turned the Constitutional minority into a majority. Doubt- 
less, Home Rule has been kept in the forefront by the 
Gladstonian Jeaders; but their example has not been 
followed in the bulk of the constituencies, where this, that, 
or the other lure has been dangled before the electors. 
The result is that, for the first time in over half a century, 
a British Ministry must attempt to govern the United 
Kingdom with a majority, one of whose particles is a gang 
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of Irishmen owning to no allegiance nor affection for 
the Empire. And neither benefit to the country at large 
nor honour to the party in power can be the fruits of so 
discreditable an alliance. 





In an admirable speech at Rugeley on Saturday Mr. 
Chamberlain twitted Mr. Gladstone with an article where- 
in he evolved a majority of one hundred and fifty-seven, 
instead of forty odd. ‘The composition of the actual 
majority, he continued, must be as unsatisfactory to the 
Separatist leader as its size. For, Great Britain gives a 
majority of thirty against Home Rule ; so that the Irishry, 
himself described as ‘steeped to the lips in treason,’ 
dictate the policy he will strive to force on thirty-five 
millions of people: a prospect even he can scarce con- 
template with equanimity, The British portion of his 
majority, too, is split into the Labour, the London, the 
Scottish, and the Welsh ‘ parties,’ each with a programme 
of its own, and all shoving and hustling to a point (or 
points) that none will ever reach. Mr. Gladstone, then, will 
find his team so difficult to drive that his coach will upset 
at the first corner. In commending his Old Age Pension 
Scheme, which he declares to hold the field, and urging an 
amendment of the Employers’ Liability Act, the speaker 
asked, what was the use of talking about domestic legis- 
lation now that an Irish, not a British, party isin power ? 
now that Mr. Healy, not Mr. Gladstone, is the master of 
the situation ? 


Tue London elections have been a surprise and a dis- 
appointment to the Separatists ; for, though these have 
improved upon ‘86, they have not reached the level of 
"85. Despite a couple of Progressist victories in the 
County Council, the formation of the Radical and Liberal 
Union, the enunciation of the London Programme, the 
starting of many journals, and the distribution of cart- 
loads of ‘literature,’ they are at least two seats to the 
bad. The election returns give them twenty-three seats 
for London, exclusive of the extra-Metropolitan divisions 
of West Ham and Croydon, where the representation re- 
mains unchanged ; but they had twenty-five in ‘85. On 
this occasion they retained nine seats that were Glad- 
stonian in’85 and ’86, but they lost West St. Pancras, 
which was in the same position ; and, though they won 
six seats that were Unionist in ’86 and Gladstonian in ‘85, 
they did not regain East and South Islington, Stepney, 
East and South St. Pancras, which were in like case ; 
while they made no attempt upon the University seat. 
Of their real triumphs—North Kensington, Limehouse, 
and St. George’s-in-the-East—the first was achieved by 
the popularity of a local magnate of great importance 
(non-political). North Lambeth, West Newington, and Wal- 
worth returned Tories in ’85 through Radical division, 
and there was nothing of this kind at the last election. 
In ’85 they contested every seat in the Metropolis; in 
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92, in addition to the University, they abandoned all 
hope of the City, St. George’s, Hanover Square, South 
Paddington, South Kensington, and the Strand. 





‘The Pity of It. 
Filled with half-truths and so the more deceived — 
What Whips advised his ardent soul believed ; 
And like the Egyptian of a darker day, 
Where the cat jumped, he bowed his knecs to pray. 





Captain LuGarp’s letters have placed his Continental 
critics in a place of inconvenient tightness. For they prove, 
first, that the French missionaries egged on the Catholic 
faction to attack the Protestants; second, that while 
Lugard was trying to stave off civil war by negotiating 
with M’wanga, the Papists deliberately assaulted his 
fort at Kampala; and, third, that the battle of the 
Islands was a politic effort to recover the kidnapped 
king. In short, all the charges of wanton bloodshed and 
unlawful imprisonment of innocuous missionaries are 
dissipated like smoke. Under the circumstances most of 
the German newspapers have taken heart of grace and, 
with the exception of the Vossische, confess that their 
carpings were a shade ‘too previous. The Débais, how- 
ever, on the strength of an anonymous Bishop, sticks to 
its text, and by an ingenious disarrangement of facts—a 
disarrangement that Mr. Gladstone himself might envy 
still plies Lugard with accusations and insinuations. The 
journal professes to be mightily indignant at the English 
methods of evangelising Africa, but dees not explain why 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s disciples were despatched to a country 
already occupied by the rival creed: a country, therefore, 
in which their presence could breed nothing but mischief. 





Tue Ameer’s reply to Lord Lansdowne’s representations 
regarding Bajour is not satisfactory. He throws the blame 
of the recent fighting on Umra Khan, promising not to 
attack that country unless he is provoked. All the same, 
he has not withdrawn his garrison from Asmar. In other 
parts of Afghanistan there is trouble. The Wazaris have 
been raiding, and have attacked the tribal levies in the 
Gomul Pass and the Zyhob Valley. More: a party of 
Afghans actually established an outpost on Indian territory. 
The Hazaras are not yet quelled: having entrapped the 
Ameer’s troops into an ambush, where they killed many 
hundreds (according to Reuter) and captured large 
quantities of arms and ammunition. 





"Tne trial at Sofia of eighteen persons more or less 
concerned in the murder of M. Beltcheff has at last been 
finished. Four of the conspirators are to die; six are 
acquitted : the remainder, including Petko Karaveloff, the 
ex-Regent, and M. Stambouloft’s predecessor, being 
sentenced to terms of imprisonment. The murder of M. 
Beltcheff goes on all-fours with the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. M. Stambouloff was the assassin’s 
target: and the complicity of Russian agents is proven to 
the hilt. It is not to be imagined that he has got rid of 
every Adullamite in Bulgaria by this solitary blow. Not all 
the prisoners were found guilty on the count of murder. 
Several, who came into court with clean hands, were only 
implicated in the fostering and furthering of sedition. Of 
course there is an outcry about the foolishness of 
exhibiting the strength of the cave in public: and about 
the ‘tyranny’ of punishing a gentleman who once held 
office. But M. Stambouloff must play his cards according 
to the hand he has. In his judgment, M. Karaveloff is a 
mischievous person, and must be dealt with accordingly. 
What shall come of it only the event can show. 





[July 25, 1892 


Tue speech in which Mr, Cleveland accepted his noming. 
tion was at once a reply to Mr. Harrison and a statement 
of the Democratic policy. The Republican seeks to pe. 
guile the manufacturer with promises of retaliation anq 
ever stricter Protection. Mr. Cleveland, although he jg 
by no means a Free-Trader, appeals to ‘the plain people, 
to the working and farming classes, on the ground that 
the existing Tariff pauperises them and adds to the incomes 
of the wealthy. The coming election will be one of the 
closest on record, and unless the Democrats can capture 
some fifty of the voters in the ‘College’ now classed as 
doubtful, it is not improbable that the decision may pass, 
as by law appointed, to the Chamber of Representatives, 
This speech of Mr. Cleveland’s is a bid for the support of 
the Farmer's Alliance in the North-West. In the South 
that party is practically Democratic, but it is quite possible 
that judicious humouring may have its effect throughout 
the States. The Republicans cannot make much capital 
out of the Chilian negotiations, which have just been con- 
cluded. Chili pays 75,000 dollars to the families of the 
men who were killed at Valparaiso and to the wounded. 





Ir takes about ten days to put down a riot in America; 
but both at Pittsburg and Wallace the intervention of 
the military ultimately had its effect. At Pittsburg the 
ringleaders are under arrest, but at Wallace every rioter 
that can be found is imprisoned on a charge of murder: 
there, indeed, a dozen non-unionists were massacred most 
barbarously. It is reported that there are many unionists 
on the hills, massing together, with the intention of re- 
sisting the military. Mr. A. Carnegie’s workmen—-who 
are endeavouring, by the way, to raise a million dollars to 
pay for his Free Library—are still on strike. Meanwhile 
(in the interests of disorder) a certain Mr. Broderick has 
brought a Bill before the House of Representatives de- 
signed to prohibit the employment of armed mercenaries. 
Whether or not the citizens of Pittsburg will prefer an 
indictment against the man Carnegie and his partners, re- 
mains to be seen. 





Tue steamer Callerthun, sailing through the Molucean 
Seas, on her voyage from China to Sydney, found the 
water strewn for miles with pumice stones, ash, and other 
signs of a voleanic eruption. Touching at Timor—should 
we read ‘ Tidor’ ?—she found the report had preceded her 
that the island of Great Sangir, half way between Celebes 
and the Philippines, had been completely destroyed, 
together with its 12,000 inhabitants, by an explosion of 
its voleano of Abu. It is a serious matter to have an 
island thirty miles in length erased from the map. But, 
judging from the analogy of Krakatoa and other great 
eruptions in the same quarter, a comparatively slight 
alteration of the physical features of the region is enough to 
produce effects that are manifest over half the planet ; and 
there is no record of earthquakes and tidal waves, showers 
of voleano dust, and green and cobalt suns, We must 
wait to hear whether the flotsam the Cutlerthun passed 
through was really ‘the wreck of an island’ or merely the 
evidence of a local disturbance of a type familiar 
in these Eastern Seas. ‘The news from the Moluccas, 
however, will not reassure the dwellers under Etna and 
Vesuvius, as they watch those mountains day by day. 


On Tuesday the County Council dealt with the matter 
of ‘obstructions,’ the water question, and the purchase of 
tramways. The most important scheme yet proposed for 
the improvement of London was partly discussed. The 
widening of the Strand and the new thoroughfare from 
Holborn are now associated in one plan, the design partially 
outlined a year ago (which contemplated the widening of 
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Little Queen Street ; the utilisation of existing roadways ; 
and a cireus at the Gaiety Theatre) being rejected in 
favour of a ‘boulevard’ right through Clare Market and 
entering the Strand opposite St. Mary’s. The buildings in 
Wych Street and Holywell Street are to be cleared away, 
leaving a site for the new ‘County Hall,’ and everything 
is to be done in the most ‘ magnificent’ fashion. The cost 
will be £2,106,000, to be raised by loan, and entailing an 
annual charge on the rates of three farthings in the pound. 
But the Council proposes to levy half the amount from the 
neighbouring landlords, applying the ‘betterment’ prin- 
ciple. Here is an essential objection to the scheme. 
But, as several members pointed out, the new road carries 
the traffic eastwards, whilst the necessity is a south-west- 
ward route. It was well that the debate was adjourned, 
fur such an ‘heroic design’ requires very complete ex- 
amination. 





Tue Eclipse Stakes ended in a tremendous finish, likely 
to become historical: as Bendigo’s defeat of St. Gatien 
in the same race, or Ormonde’s magnificent victory over 
Minting. 
have any chance—Orme, Orvieto, St. Damien, and Gouver- 
Gouverneur, 
like his sire, can make a terrific pace over a short distance, 
He had been rather over-worked in France during the 
spring, and was supposed to have improved since St. 
Damien conquered him in the Hardwicke, over a longer 
course than he likes. St. Damien was unlucky in the 
Derby, and in this race he twice got ‘ shut in.’ 


Of seven starters only four were supposed to 


neur, who passed the post in that order. 


Orvieto, 
who is probably better than he was twelve months ago, 
gave him and Orme 12Ib. for his year’s advantage in age. 
A quarter of a mile from home, Orme and Orvieto came 
out from the crowd, and ran locked together till the last 
fifty yards, when the three-year-old got his head in front 
and won by a neck, St. Damien being three-fourths of 
a length behind. The winner was light, and seemed 
short of muscle, and would evidently have been all the 
better for a longer preparation. ‘The victory, however 
does not show him to be vastly superior to St. Damien. 
Moreover last year Orvieto was beaten, somewhat badly, 
by Common, Melody, Mimi, Reverend, and Orion: of the 
horses to whom he showed his hee!s only The Hudson has 
picked up a good stake—the Manchester Cup, where he 
was first of a bad lot. The profitable Sandringham Stakes 
only brought out four horses. Perigord won comfortably 
from Milford and Raeburn, The fact that Meddler did 
not run proves that Milford was thought good enough to 
win. He has had quite enough work too do of late, and is 
not very plucky nor was he too judiciously ridden : so that 


the result does not prove Perigord to be better than either 
Meddler or White Coral. 





Eteven days’ racing in a single fortnight is vastly too 
much : and the Jockey Club ought to see to it that 
Saturdays and Mondays are left free. This week we had 
three unprofitable days at Leicester. Fields and attend. 
ances were poor. On Monday the expensive Dunure 
picked up the Midland Derby (worth £1400), upsetting the 
olds laid on Certosa, who received 12lb. The remaining 
three competitors are about good enough to be sold for 
what they will fetch. The Zetland Plate of £1500 for 
two-vear olds was won by Prank, a son of Crafton who 
made Paradox race for the ‘I'wo Thousand ; and the well 
endowed Prince of Wales's Handicap brought out nothing 
better than Esmond whose effort to give 8lb. to Bushey 
Park ended in dismal failure. At the end of the week 
Liverpool and Gatwick clashed. Every horse worth start- 
ig is in reserve for Goodwood. Consequently Liverpool 
and Gatwick have not the least interest except for those 
who would bet about donkeys rather than not bet at all. 
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A WAITING GAME 


UR rulers (says one) are like to Heavenly Bodies, 
which cause good or evil times ; and which have 
much veneration, but no rest. Mr. Gladstone has, at 
all events, an unpleasant task for his old age. It is 
common with Prime Ministers to will contradictions : 
for it is the solecism of power to think to command the 
end, yet not to endure the means. Years past we have 
been lashed round the circle of occasional arguments 
and temporary expedients. Invention is exhausted ; 
reason is fatigued ; and the electorate has given judg- 
ment. But the obstinacy of the common Briton is 
still unconquered. ‘The in-coming Government may 
not hope to evade a fresh election. The strength of 
its chief lies rather in fine deliveries, in shiftings of 
dangers when they are near, than in solid and grounded 
courses to keep them aloof. The longer he makes his 
train, the shorter are his wings. His henchmen, far 
from being qualified to be directors of the great move- 
ment of empire, are not fit to turn a wheel in the 
machine. The reputation of power is power: because 
it draws with it the adherence of those that need pro- 
tection. But the reputation of squeezability attracts 
only the faddist, the oppressed patriot, and the Labour 
Member, whose support, in the end, is political death. 
There are, in point of wisdom and sufficiency, that 
would very solemnly do nothing. Some are so close 
and reserved that they will not show their wares but 
by a dark light, and, when they speak of that they do 
not well know, would seem to know of that they may 


not speak. Some (like Piso) are wise by signs. And 
some shut up dark sayings in envelopes. But the 


most of our modern Radicals utter never a word with- 
out a difference, and blanch the matter by amusing 
men with a subtilty. Their speech is compact of 
distinctions from beginning to end: which false point 
of wisdom is the bane of business. Now the greatest 
vicissitude of things upon earth is the vicissitude of 
parties. When the creed of our enemies is rent by 
discords; when the liberal quality of its professors is 
decayed and full of scandal; and when (withal) there 
be stupid and ignorant men amongst the electors ; you 
may doubt the springing up of a new sect. But if a 
new sect have not two properties it will not spread. 
The first is, the supplanting (or at least the opposing) 
of established authority: the other, the gift of licencé 
to popular greed. Advanced Liberalism, then, is 
always anarchic and predatory. Now, in the first 
place, anarchy and plunder will never (henceforth) 
commend themselves to our commons. Fifty years 
ago, manhood suffrage would have meant national 
ruin: to-day, a Radical majority could only be 
secured by a long suspension of the Education Act. 
And the voting of the Celt is beside the question. 
But, secondly, Mr. Gladstone himself is not a preda- 
tory Radical. He is only a politician who would 
sacrifice anything for power, and who, his end attained, 
repents him of its price. In Opposition (it must be 
remembered) his one concern is to outbid the Tories. 
In Office, he is confronted with the nature of things. 
‘There are always halfa dozen minorities in the country : 
safety, for the Parliament-man, lies in ignoring them. 
Mr. Gladstone is pledged to progress—in several direc 
tions. He has no liking for ruinously destructive 
measures, except (we have said) as a means to his end, 









































































































He regards Socialism, for example, as a bribe whereby 
to discredit the social reforms of the Tory. Now, with 
all Liberals, he has a distaste for corruption after the 
event. The larger his majority, the less he knows what 
to do with it. As Prime Minister, he discovers a re- 
luctance to move which himself can scarce understand. 
His failures abroad are sufficiently explained by his 
ignorance. But his futility at home results of his con- 
victions. It is true he is not yet in office. : It is true, 
moreover, that, when he is in, he must still continue 
bribing, foratime. But he will find it hard to content 
one section of his followers without offending the rest. 
The London programme must be achieved at the expense 
of Ireland. ‘The alliance of the Celt and the artisan is 
rankly impossible. One Man One Vote is the last hope 
of the Radicals. And re-distribution (which we shall 
make its complement) will destroy the Home Rulers. 
‘The good Healy is no Parnell : as Mr. Labouchere (ap- 
parently) knows. In-a word, whether the Nationalists 
are to be used as a forlorn hope or to be kept in reserve 
isa matter—not of principle but—of tactics. Separa- 
tion will not be attempted, fora time: and no concessions 
to anarchy will be made except such as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own interests may demand. ‘The Progressives 
and the yokels are to be conciliated: and then for an 
attack on the House of Lords. One thing, however, 
is certain. Mr. Gladstone dares not dissolve without 
passing a Parish Councils Bill. Else should the 
Jabourers abstain, and ourselves win some forty seats in 
the counties. 

Meanwhile, we can face the enemy with a good heart. 
But we may not count on his instant confusion. It 
has been thought that by inviting a vote of censure 
Lord Salisbury is delaying the day of our triumph : 
will, moreover, teach the factions to work together. 
But in any case they will work together, at first. And 
it is best after all, that we should administer the 
Empire as long as possible. Russia must move in the 
Kast. Now, the one thing that can loose our hold on 
India is the Radical in her high places; and unfortunately 
Riponism is still possible. On other occasions, we have 
resigned more promptly. But that was when the issue 
was less important; and (perhaps) our debating strength 
was less. Now the weight is with us. Mr. Gladstone 
counts for less than is supposed. Outside the House, 
he is politically extinct. His influence was built on 
the sentiment of the lower middle-classes: and their 
sentimentality has been frightened out of them. As 
an orator, he has lost his power. For the proof, we 
have but to compare Mid-Lothian and the Midlands. 
His brain is dry and exhaust. The Liberal party is 
old, the Radicals are not yet in line: 'Toryism alone, the 
New 'Toryism, is strong. Our work lies in the country 
at large, and particularly in the rural districts. In the 
Commons, our friends will surely achieve their own 
discomfiture. 


TEACHING THE ELECTORATE 
“: ge both at home and abroad are agreed 

that the life of the new Parliament will 
necessarily be brief.” Thus a correspondent of J'he 
Standard, putting a pretty general conviction into a 
sufficiently convenient formula. We dare say that the 
experts will turn out to be in the right ; though we have 
known them to be every whit as confident, on not less 
plausible grounds, within these last few weeks, and yet 
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it has been found that their senses were stopped with 
fatness. ‘Their chance of turning out true prophets 
is a matter of the less importance, in that thei, 
belief—provided that it have the proper influence oy 
conduct—is a very good one to hold. Lord Arthy 
Hill, in his manifesto to the Ulster Unionists, as 
pointed out what that influence ought to be. Tie 
formation of the new register is about to begin, and 
the Unionists must look well to it; for ‘ Now is the 
time, not alone to secure our present position but, to 
organise with a view to improving it.” The belie{ 
that another General Election cannot be far off must 
have a stimulating effect on Unionism, and is there. 
fore to be cherished. Some incentive is certainly 
wanted; for, although the usual outcry over the 
defects of Conservative organisation on the Unionist 
side has been more bitter than is fair, there have 
been deficiencies alike both in organisation and in spirit. 
There is a story to the effect that in a country con. 
stituency in the West, now lost to the Unionist party, 
our defeat was due to the fact that a certain local club- 
a club consisting wholly of Conservatives—selected the 
polling-day for a picnic, and neglected to give their 
votes. They thought their man so sure of election 
that they twenty would not matter: the fact being 
that on a close poll they would have made all the 
difference between more and less. Stupid over-confi- 
dence of this kind is one of the evils good organisation 
would do much to correct. 

It would be well, and we might feel much happier, if 
it were the worst. But it is by no means the worst; 
as the letters of sorely sorrowing ‘ Unionists’ and 
‘Conservatives’ to The Standard go to show. ‘The 
difficulty of getting your already convinced Unionist to 
the poll is slight indeed in contrast with that other 
of persuading a large part of the electorate not to vote 
for utterly frivolous and absurd reasons. ‘There isa 
rather grim, and mostly unconscious, humour about 
these letters. The writers quote, generally with melan- 
choly and a certain gravity, examples of the Sepa- 
ratist manceuvring against which they think it desirable 
that Unionists should guard. ‘They are right; but 
their stories supply an extraordinary comment on the 
wisdom of the policy which has put power into the 
hands of such an electorate as can be influenced by 
this same manceuvring. Here, for instance, is ‘A 
Unionist’ recording certain matters of fact in an appa- 
rently calm historical spirit. ‘One of the commonest 
Gladstonian tricks, it appears, ‘is at the last moment 
to trump up some story about the Unionist candidate, 
such as that he said “a guinea a week was quite wages 
enough for three labourers,” or that “a red herring was 
good enough food for a labourer,” and circulate it care- 
fully when there is no time to contradict or expose It- 
Another dodge is, when a Gladstonian contemplates 
standing for Parliament, he immediately raises the 
wages above the market rate, and when the election 
comes leaflets are circulated everywhere saying “ that Mr. 
Scratchem’s labourers receive much higher wages thanaly 
one else’s.”’ 'To fight such dismal phantoms is, in fact, 
the most pressing task of the Unionist canvasser in the 
happy rural districts, and it is not often his good 
fortune to scent the coming lie in season. When he does, 
as in the case recorded by another ‘ Unionist,’ he ¢" 
vaccinate his audience in time, and then the Gladstoman 
orator is received with the chorus—well merited but 
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all too seldom heard—‘ A lie, alice!” The great need of 
the Unionist party at this moment is, in fact, some 
adaptation of the ‘ Pinkerton’s Detectives > system : 
the institution of a sort of men to be kept vigilantly and 
sedulously on the watch, everywhere, for the still- 
springing Separatist falsehood. 

It was predicted that the possession of a vote would 
be agood influence in the education of the rural popu- 
lation. ‘The prophecy has been fulfilled in part. It 
has educated Hodge into an increased readiness to 
gorge any gudgeon that may be offered him, and there 
is no lack of angles. When he has bolted his bait 
_that is, mastered his lesson—he can help to forward 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for handing Ireland over to the 
(‘lan-na-Gael. Crying over spilt milk is understood to 
be a species of folly ; but one may note the fact that 
the milk is spilt, and most effectually. ‘The casting 
vote has been given to a class which has no convictions, 
no knowledge, no principles. Whether it will vote under 
the stimulus of some outrageous piece of fiction or not 
depends wholly on the persuasiveness of the speaker 
who last has hold of it. Nobody supposes for a 
moment that it can think for itself. It must be taught. 
It must be fed with a spoon, and upon its palate good 
sense and flapdoodle are understood to taste very much 
the same—as yet. ‘The main result of its entry into the 
body politic has been an immense increase in the zeal 
and the efficiency with which flapdoodle is supplied. 
We may allow that the standard of morality was never 
very high in election time: that during such periods 
the Briton’s ‘exaggerated regard for truth’ was in- 
variably liable to a certain eclipse. But the kind of 
falsehood used by intelligent persons will generally 
be in proportion to their estimate of the character 
and the gullibility of those on whom the falsehood is to 
be palmed. The old constituencies, of freeholders and 
scot-and-lot men or even of ten-pound householders, 
were not so amenable to lies of the Merely Childish 
species. ‘They had certain principles: too dimly under- 
standed, perhaps; but enough to furnish some rule of 
conduct. With the new rural constituencies the Merely 
Childish lie has the field to itself, and the Separatist 
has not failed to master that truth, and to act on it. 
We also shall do well to grasp it: not to steal the 
Separatist’s clothes but to outmanceuvre his manceu- 
vrings. ‘The Unionist party, and in particular the 
Conservative section of it, may surely take it for 
granted that another General Election is at hand, and 
make haste to be ready at every turn. 


THE BUGBEAR OF REALISM 
| ay Quarterly Review, having demolished Mr. Hardy 


and all his works, now makes a desperate on- 
slaught upon Mr. Kipling. ‘The method of attack is 
characteristic, but the blows are dealt with so little 
sense of direction that they leave the adversary smiling 
and unharmed. 

The Quarterly Reviewer finds that mimicry is the 
secret of Mr. Kipling’sart. His stories are merely photo- 
gtaphs—we are told—and himself is but anuncompromis- 
Ing Realist. Now in the eye of the sentimental critic 
Realism is the best stick in the world wherewith to beat 
the dog, Romance. If a novelist, more daring than his 
fellows, lay hands on a world of new material and refrain 
from closing his eyes to the larger, simpler facts of life, 
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he is dubbed a Realist. But if the term ‘ Realism’ is to 


be gifted with any meaning at all, it must perforce ~ 


apply to method and not to material. Homer and Mr. 
Haggard have each a pleasant taste for blood, but just as 
Realism is beneath the contemplation of the one, so is 
it beyond the grasp of the other. In the perverted 
sense which the Quarterly Reviewer attaches to the 
peccant word, Zola is the fiercest Realist of them all; 
yet no sane critic, no unbiased observer of human 
life would presume to see Realism in the chronicles 
of the Rougon- Macquarts. Countless Americans 
have sinned the unpardonable sin, and would yet 
faint at the sight of gore. Balzac, himself, who lived 
in a world apart, peopled by shapes of his own 
invention, would be called ‘Realistic’ in The 
Quarterly. But surely it is time that the common 
words of criticism were used with precision. So 
far, indeed, is Mr. Kipling’s art removed from the 
snap-shots of Mr. Howells, that invention is certainly 
his most conspicuous gift. A superficial study of his 
stories should convince an unprejudiced critic that he 
has divined far more than he has seen. Is it not a 
physical impossibility that a man of five-and-twenty 
should have already explored a continent of emotion, 
camera in hand? Does the Reviewer really believe that 
Mulvaney and Ortheris are faithful transcripts, when 
every touch on the canvas proclaims them crea- 
tions? Such a story as The Man Who Would be King 
gives out from start to finish that it is an effect of 
imagination. Anything, a whispered hint, a strangely 
apparelled figure in the road, may have been the motive; 
but so inherently right is the construction, so spacious 
the atmosphere, that the very tyro of criticism might 
recognise and admire its quality of invention. For 
Life and Realism‘are seldom balanced or reduced to a 
logical conclusion : Life, indeed, unless its processes be 
broadly generalised, wanders its aimless length along, 
without beginning and without an end. And it is the 
novelist’s faculty of selection and arrangement which 
converts the commonplaces of human endeavour into 
Romance. ‘To know which facts to suppress, which 
to accentuate, is to be no Realist ; that knowledge 
is Mr. Kipling’s, whenever he is at his best. 
We ask the Quarterly Reviewer to leave out of 
account the failures, and show how and where Mr. 
Kipling in the masterpieces of his art has made 
the smallest sacrifice to literalness or to the obvious 
truth. But perhaps we are taking our critic too 
seriously ? Having pronounced Mr. Kipling a sordid 
Realist, he straightway doubles back upon his own 
argument and complains that Mr. Kipling is not half 
Realistic enough. Look at his dialects, exclaims this 
reckless deviser of special pleas: they are one and all 
slipshod and inaccurate. Of course, they are, because 
Mr. Kipling is not—in spite of The Quarterly—the 
industrious servant of the Kodak. ‘The Realist would 
dig and delve for years among records and reports, and 
achieve a result which might be accurate, but would 
most certainly be lifeless. Now, Mr. Kipling, being no 
pedant, is content to produce a vivid and general im- 
pression, and there can be no doubt that in Learoyd, 
Mulvaney, and Ortheris, he has created his types. And 
is that critic entitled to a fair hearing who first com- 
plains that his subject is nothing but a mimic and then 
proceeds to assert that he is no mimic at all? If Mr. 
Kipling had proclaimed himself a prophet of Realism, 
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there had been some excuse for the argument. But 
this iniquity he has committed never ; and we need 
not seck to guess why the reviewer runs his head 
thus savagely into a brick wall. 

Worse folly is behind. Although Mr. Kipling is a 
photographer, to flash the camera is not his only 
function. He is also ‘an instance of individualism run 
wild.” Since when has photography deserved so pictu- 
resque a description ? A pork-butcher or a green-grocer 
may be individualists in the conduct of their several 
crafts. ‘The photographer is the one tradesman who is 
tied by the leg, so to speak, by the materials of his 
business. How, indeed, shall he run wild? How, 
express his individuality, when he but pulls a 
string, and the camera does the work? For the 
sake of argument we are willing to admit that Mr. 
Kipling’s stories have a hundred faults—and indeed the 
worst of them have. But none—or only an Irishman 
with a taste for bulls—could have described his art as at 
once ‘ wild individualism’ and ‘ photography.” Again: 
‘Insight, if we are to believe Torpenhow, Mr. Kipling 
disclaims.” Where and when did Torpenhow assert 
that the author of his being disclaimed ‘ insight?” Are 
the expressed opinions of all Mr. Kipling’s characters to 
be fathered on himself? The idea is preposterous. 
As for ‘insight, does this critic remember the last 
scene of The Gadshys, wherein the fearless soldier owns 
himself afraid to ride at the head of his troop, because 
he is comfortably married? If that be not insight, 
where to look for it ? 

But all the while The Quarterly is playing the 
ancient game. Mr. Kipling is set with Balzac, and is 
pronounced to have ‘had the art of writing stories as 
well as Hawthorne, Edgar Poe or Bret Harte’ from 
the first : a reckless statement, which we, his apologists, 
would combat to the end. But he has failed, because 
he has not ‘ an indomitable belief in the kindliness and 
justice’ which the faithful ‘discern at the heart of 
things ;’ because too, his art is not ‘spiritual’ and the 
servant of ideals; because, in fact, he has not invented 
a parcel of bloodless men and women, whose hold in 
life is so slight that they find time to discuss the 
cheaper issues of prurient morality. However the 
jumble in The Quarterly may after all be assumed a 
compliment. For who needs hanker after ‘ spiritualism ” 
that is from the first the equal of Edgar Poe ¢ 


*PINKERTON'S’ 


HEN in that ‘Organised Anarchy’ which is called 

‘the Great Republic’ a Carnegie has what is 
playfully styled a difference with his hands, he at once 
proceeds to show them that there cannot be two sides 
to a question, although there may be two parties to a 
dispute. American civilisation has supplied him with 
the means. ‘The Great Republic is deficient in fighting 
force: its Grand Army is but 25,000 strong; its 
militia is ever uncertain, and is not always ready. ‘These 
shortcomings in Democracy have led to the foundation 
of Pinkerton’s—that is, the organisation of the private 
gang of bravos known as the ‘ Pinkerton Detectives.’ 
These mercenaries are always on hand; but in truth 
they are very costly luxuries (so to speak), as each 
one of them costs a pound, or more, a day—and his 
‘exes’: so that only your Carnegies, your men of mil- 
lions, are privileged to laugh at Jaw, and do without 
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the common means of keeping order. Of late, for jy, 
stance, acertain Company,named after our own particular 
Carnegie and enjoying a monopoly in steel, proposed to 
bring down wages; the hands thereof declined to con- 
sider the proposal, and stood to arms; the Company 
produced three hundred fighting men from Pinkerton’ 
each with his Winchester ; the Unionists, on battle bent 
and ofa steady mind, were ‘ quite agreeable’ ; petroleuy, 
and dynamite were called in to the aid of rifle and cannoy 
and revolver. And the combat, which was fierce and 
desperate, ended without the interference of the go. 
called ‘ruling authorities... And on both sides many 
lives were taken, And they were laid on the altar of 
Triumphant Democracy to the admiration and the 
enlightenment of mankind, 

And who are these ‘ Detectives?” What are these mer. 
cenaries which, in the Land of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, the monster, Capital, is permitted to em. 
ploy? ‘They are a department of Pinkerton’s—a wing 
of Pinkerton Brothers, the Private Detective Agency, 
The original Pinkerton wasa Glasgow man. He estab 
lished his Agency in Chicago; and the business js 
It wes not until “77 that 
Pinkerton’s (which sounds like a private hotel, a sort 
of 'Todgers’s, but is really a last expression of the 
Democratic Principle) began to furnish bravos to order ; 
but in that year there was great rioting and blood- 
shedding between the forces of Labour and Capital in 
the home of our own ‘Triumphant Democrat—even 
Pittsburg. A conference of Carnegies was held, and 
Pinkerton’s (which had done stark service against the 
Molly Maguires) was asked to turn on a supply of 
armed men to put down strikes. Pinkerton’s did ; and 
the result is that now the permanent staff of Pinkerton’s 
is very large indeed. But, at such a pass as this one at 
Carnegie’s Mills, Pinkerton’s must have recourse to 
enlistment. What with ex-convicts, and unfrocked 
policemen, and the like, Pinkerton’s finds it easy— 
and profitable—to furnish choice assortments from one 
hundred to two thousand strong. As Pinkerton’s is 
sound on the subject of equipment, and is careful to 
provide the best of arms as well as the most capable of 
agents, Pinkerton’s is—very naturally—a most flourish- 
ing concern : as, for that matter, a house conducted on 
the strictest business principles, executing its country 
orders with punctuality and despatch, and confident in 
the support of a discriminating public, can hardly fail to 
be. One consequence is that its operations are some- 
times privileged to wear a look of quasi-legality. ‘The 
Sheriff, who is responsible for public order, is called 
upon by some Carnegie to protect his interests. Like an 
American official, he holds his interest to lie where the 
dollar lies. He has to swear in and arm a certain 
number of deputies. What more natural than that the 
Carnegie suggest Pinkerton’s? In this last dispute this 
was not done; but it is the custom. 

In certain States the employment of irresponsible 
gangs of mercenaries has been prohibited. Also, the 
House of Representatives, its attention having been 
called to those developments at Carnegie’s Mills, has 
passed a resolution roundly censuring our ‘Triumphant 
Democrat. It points out that such industries as the 
one conducted by ‘ Andrew Carnegie and his associates’ 
have been ‘fostered by protective legislation, which 
course (it was alleged) would ‘increase the pay of the 
workers, but has heen followed by reductions in wages 


carried on by his sons, 
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‘nstead. As a matter of fact, ‘Andrew Carnegie 
and his associates’ have prescribed reductions of twenty 
| sixty per cent. ; they have stockaded their works 
with a defensive system including ‘ pipes enabling hot 
water and steam to be turned on at a moment’s notice’ 
and ‘wires capable of being charged with electricity, all 
of them ‘supplemented with strong search-lights’ ; 
and this they have done that they may be able ‘to 
enforce a reduced scale of wages, the inaugurating of a 
condition of feudal despotism. A Committee of 
Investigation was appointed, ‘Then, the Senate, which 
is largely composed of Carnegies, passed a re- 
glution. And Senator Palmer said, ‘those labourers 
could not be asked to become slaves.. And Senator 
Voorhees, who does not worship the particular 
Carnegie in question, not only opined that ‘the 
Pinkerton men had taken their lives in their own 
hands,—(‘so that those men who were killed, had 
been killed by the workmen in self-defence *)—but also 
‘his only regret was that Carnegie himself had not 
been at the head of the squad instead of skulking in 
his castle in Scotland... Which is not too good for 
Pinkerton’s; and is very bad indeed for the employer 
of Pinkerton’s—even blessed Mr. Andrew Carnegic: as 
to whose future, by the way, rumour is very menacing 


ant 


indeed, 


LEGAL MATTERS 


CCORDING to the official calendar the Long 
£ Vacation begins on the Twelfth of August, 
but in so far as the Queen’s Bench Division is con- 
cerned the First of July were a better date. ‘Then or 
thereabouts the judges, with a couple of exceptions, 
depart into the provinces; nothing is done in town; 
arrears accumulate apace. It is an old story—‘an 
ancient tale of wrong, only worth citing from the 
fact that the Council of Judges is said to have devised 
some better plan soon to be made known. Extra- 
ordinary things are reported of this same Council: but 
one must wait and see. ‘This week a new hand is at 
work, Mr. Justice Gainsford Bruce, selected for the 
vacant judgeship with well-nigh universal approval, has 
tried his first case, ‘This is possibly the last piece of 
high judicial patronage that Lord Halsbury will exer- 
cise for some time. He has had many such chances, 
and some of his nominations have been sharply criti- 
cised: but the event has usually approved his judg- 
ment. Indeed our system of political appointments 
to judicial office is much sounder than it looks. Of 
course it is a matter for regret that certain men, as 
Mr. Blank, Q.C., or Mr, Dash, Q.C., go unpromoted 
because they are not in the House. But legal ability, 
unless of the very highest order, is a drug in the market ; 
so that you need be at no loss even if you restrict your 
choice to the political lawyer. And political training is 
exellent for a judge. It prevents him from being a 
vere bookworm, a common pedant; it widens his 
knowledge of men and affairs, and keeps him in close 
and true touch with life. And in this case also there 
's no doubt that the old English practice will again 
be justified. 

Although arrears are accumulating, they are yet 
small, Last sittings the judges apparently took 
thought, and made a determined onslaught on the lists, 
with the result that in several departments they got 
level with their work, Even now, if all of them were 
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back in town, they could wipe off everything in some 
two months, ‘This is, so far, well enough. But it is not 
at all true of the Chancery Division, which, as we 
know, were the most perfect of human institutions if 
time were no object and money no consideration. 
But summum jus summa injustitia: the end is lost in 
the seeming perfection of the means. Yet it is possibly 
cheaper, amd it is certainly much quicker, than of 
yore ; and at least there is something to try. Difficult 
points of law, questions involving great interests or great 
sums—these are the staple of discussion. ‘The try-on 
action is severely restricted to the Common Law side. 
Blackmailing breach of promise cases ; trumpery suits of 
libel and slander ; got-up accidents, wherein unblushing 
mendacity and ingenious audacity too often secure an 
ill-deserved success; all such contentious suits as 
(according to my Lord Bacon), ‘ ought to be spewed 
out as the surfeit of courts —these, indeed, ‘ make the 
Court swell and the country pine. Yet here again 
one can report progress. Those betting cases, in which 
neither plaintiff nor defendant deserves help or com- 
mands sympathy, must soon be a thing of the past. 
Indeed the recent action of Sussenbach vy. Fitzgibbon, 
which established what might have seemed an evi- 
dent proposition—that the Gaming Act of 1892 does 
not apply to actions pending when it was made law— 
may turn out to be the last thing of its kind with which 
the Courts will be troubled. The point is curious. 
For a good many years a direct bet has been merely a 
matter of honour: for if you won you couldn't recover 
by an action, and if you lost you couldn't be forced to 
pay. Now, the big bookmaker soon found that he must 
pay when he lost, else were his craft in danger; but, 
when he won, the very customer who had taken winnings 
of him refused to unpocket losings. For the customer, 
indeed, it was a matter of ‘ Heads I win, tails you lose,’ 
and in this way the misdeeds of the welsher were 
avenged. So the bookmaker became a commission 
ageut: he placed A.’s bet with B., and when A. lost he 
paid B. (a brother agent ready to reverse the process) 
and sued A. for the money. In Reid v. Anderson, Mr. 
Justice Hawkins decided that this ingenious way of 
dodging the Act was legal ; the Court of Appeal upheld 
him; and the decision, often cavilled at, was never 
overruled till its effect was nullified by the Gaming Act 
of the present year. ‘To which altered condition of 
things the wretched bookmaker must adapt himself as 
best he may. 


THE WELSH ELECTIONS 


HI electoral verdict of Wales has gone as the 
preachers of the meanest superstition in our 
island bade the people send it. ‘They have swept the 
counties, for the most part they have triumphed in 
the boroughs, Young Wales has returned in undimin- 
ished strength. But the great and_ enlightened 
Liberal party, had it not driven all its best men 
into Opposition, would have found the dulness of one 
half the Welsh contingent and the truculency of the 
other hard nuts to crack. Once it was all of sweet- 
ness and light ; but times are hard now, and beggars 
may not be choosers. Yet to any one who has 
followed the electoral campaign in Wales, it is a hor- 
rible paradox that the champion of the Apostolic 
Succession should be linked in a sort of living death 
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to such unmannerly traitorlings as Samuel Evans, and _ the true patriots all along, and may claim with a Most not ori 
that the intellect of the sometime Liberal party should constant heart the succession of David the Saint dad bribe tl 
be put in subjection to Pharisaism and superstition. Prince Llewellyn. agreemt 
It would be interesting to know how such antics as So for the present our Mr. Stuart Rendel js happy! leaving 
those of Mr. D. Lloyd George, Sir Hussey Vivian, Still, there are redeeming features even in Wales, In eccentr! 
Mr. Arthur Williams, and the egregious Mr. Samuel the first place, 'Toryism has made a good rally jp the extraor 
Smith, strike the author of Church Principles. So faras towns, both South and North, Swansea District and Upor 
the oracle has meaning, it would seem that he likes it Merthyr alone excepted ; a far better rally, taking possum 
not. For in his Chester speech, which heralded one of general view of the polls, than in “86. For jn the obstina 
his most crushing defeats, he looked back fondly to the towns the tradesman is getting educated ; he refuse soverels 
days when men like the Duke of Westminster and Sir to look at Welsh Home Rule; his weariness of th Sultan 
Robert Cunliffe, kept Wales straight for him, and Preachers and his higher civilisation is making him negotia 
neither Tithe War nor patriotic impertinence vexed turn Churchman ; so that only the shifting of just g been eq 
his righteous soul. But, if he like it not, he has only thousand votes isneeded to gain us a majority in the on the 
himself to blame. For good or evil, Welsh Liberalism boroughs. And this time we fought at every dis. Arabic 
is clean disestablished ; and the new-style Welsh M.P.,is advantage. For Pembroke Boroughs and Radnorshire stipula 
a person who wants, not to fullow nor to admire but, had long been worked by the enemy; and at the Jast does Is 
just to do business with him—if need there be, in the moment our two oldest representatives were taken fro witting 
manner of Mr. Timothy Healy. For the old wnnational us—one by death and the other by resignation, |) reasons 
Welsh Liberal Party was laid in the grave with the late the counties it was a foregone conclusion. Here th the firs 
Mr. Dillwyn, and the present victory is one for supersti- vernacular press and the preacher are omnipotent ; and is & CO 
tion and Separation. Henceforth Wales, as Ireland, will Mr. Samuel Evans must play many and desperate he is fi 
be either ‘Tory or Separatist; but she will be Liberal antics ere the Welsh squire can be awakened to a Tunis t 
never more. Among her M.P.’s there may still be one or sense of the duties of citizenship. Still, it was well to ment a 
two would-be Peers, one or two place-seekers, and one protest, and it is our duty to go on protesting: in believe: 
or two slack-baked and nervous dullards who, an they the certain knowledge that the future is ours, unless strengt 
dared, would restrict Welsh Nationalism to the Wales turn Fenian. For Welsh Nonconformity js honey- 
Eisteddfod. But nobody dare go against the preachers surely dying. ‘The old chapels are burdened with at the 
and the miners, the true conquerors of ‘92. And the debt, and the members, at their quasi-religious meetings, people 
grim jest is that this is the logical outcome of that complain that money cometh not to build new ones. tions. 
Manchester Schooi of politicians which won the country The Nonconformist assemblies meet to pass political attribu 
for the old Liberal party in “68. ‘The days of that resolutions, and the bickerings that disgrace them are the Ps 
Liberal triumph were the days when Wales, on the too much for even the Radical press. ‘The appeal to its den 
advice of her leaders, was doing her best to Anglicise Welsh history is knocking the bottom out of that ab- For ne 
herself as fast as might be. Her language was excluded surd Welsh legend on which the preacher's authority is deal o1 
from her schools; English was introduced into her based. Even the fiasco of a Welsh Land League has proced 
chapels; her national costume passed away for ever. been useful, for that it has just a little moved the with t 
But, good or bad, the Whiggish work was nullified Welsh squire from his inanity of repose. Last, but not — 
by the Whigs themselves. "Those Cobdenitish ones, of least, the steady progress of the Church is proof positive frontie 
whom Mr. Dillwyn was the last alive, while Sir that, despite the polls of “92, the land which in tum now tl 
I. Reed, M.P. for Cardiff, and the Hon. Hanbury _ has been the victim of Whig experiment, of Cobdenitish man, t 
‘Tracy (Montgomery Boroughs have sent him for ever narrowness, and of Methodist priestcraft, will present) watche 
about his business) are among the existing shadows, had find peace in a tolerant and progressive ‘Toryism. concert 
little influence ; for save in the towns their speech was ; Crovern 
not understanded of the people. ‘The preachers it MOROCCO AGAIN and in 
was—the preachers whom they introduced into party contint 
life, and egged on to start and develop the vernacular fFXHE departure of the British mission from Fev, the C 
press—that made the land vote Liberal. But after vic- ré infectd, is hardly a matter of surprise. Sit Pacific 


tory upon victory at the polls, these anxious Christians Charles Euan Smith's object was simple enough : And tc 
began to yearn for a share of the spoils, and to resolve to conclude (namely) a commercial treaty with the the En 
on war for the sake of that Gallant Little Wales which Sultan, whereby the restrictions and regulations that shall b 





is themselves. And so it has come to pass that Welsh govern Moorish trade should be modified on the lines time, 

Liberalism = a Preacher-Caucus, and political sermons, of progress. is was merely the last of many efforts, influen 
and agrarian socialism, and a good-going party-cry of made now by one Power now by another, to effect claim | 
‘Wales for the Welsh” As yet the one piece of the abandonment of a system which totally prohibits dealing 
Separatist legislation it has achieved is that monu- the export of grain, subjects imports to the control ashame 
ment of folly in high places, the Welsh Sunday — of a rapacious officialdom, and forbids the acquisition of only w 
Closing Act, whose chief result is the creation (in the property by the [european except under direct permis: troops 
Southern counties) of a set of shebeens that are a sion of His Majesty. But Oriental Conservatism and Smith’ 
disgrace to civilisation. All the same, it clamours caprice have proved too stubborn even for a diplo- doubt, 
for more and more; and, as it becomes more and more matist whose Eastern record cmbraces Abyssinia, the ge 
apparent that the diffusion of the English language is Afghanistan, and Zanzibar. Sir Charles was received deliber 
followed by the increase of the Church and the with elaborate ceremonial ; the negotiations progressed for th 
diminution (as in Montgomery and Swansea 'Town) of — with deceptive smoothness to the very eve of comple: they \ 
Liberal polls, our preachers, in their day the bitterest tion. But the Shereefian heart was hardened of a neighb 
enemies of the Eisteddfod, have discovered that they were sudden ; he declined to accept a convention himself had be fulf 
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not originated: he sought first to deceive and then to 
bribe the British Minister into signing an alternative 
agreement. Whereupon our envoy withdrew cum suis, 
leaving His Highness, no doubt, aghast at the infidel’s 
eccentricity, or, peradventure, chafing at his cupidity 
extraordinary. 

Upon the face of things, Muley Hassan’s non 
possumus appears to be simply one of those acts of 
obstinacy that are congenial to the temper of barbaric 
sovereigns. In that same quarter of the globe, the 
Sultan of Bornu has in a similar spirit refused to 
negotiate with the Niger Company. ‘The French have 
been equally unsuccessful with Samory, who even foisted 
on their hapless representative (his knowledge of 
Arabic was limited) a sham treaty from which the main 
stipulations were carefully omitted. And not only 
does Islam take spontaneous delight in rebuffing or out- 
witting the Christian Dog; but also there are special 
reasons why this Sultan should boggle at the bond. In 
the first place, a policy of free commercial transaction 
isa complete departure from the statecraft with which 
he is familiar: in the second, there is his neighbour of 
‘Tunis to serve for a melancholy example of the enslave- 
ment awaiting that prince who dallies with the Un- 
believer. Accordingly, Morocco may well feel that her 
strength is in sitting still. Nevertheless, the Court is 
honey-combed by foreign intrigue, and it may be that 
at the Sultan’s elbow stood the emissary of a European 
people whose promptings jumped with the royal inclina- 
tions. ‘Thus, the German papers have no hesitation in 
attributing our check to French action, and, though 
the Parisian press affects to repudiate the charge, 
its denials must be taken with a relish of salt. 
For not only does ‘la question Marocaine’ occupy a 
deal of space in such journals as the Débats, but the 
procedure therein advocated is in strictest consonance 
with the situation as at present created. Cautious 
aggression is the order of the day on the Algerian 
frontier; now a stealthy move on the oasis of Tuat, 
now the seduction from his allegiance of that holy 
man, the Sheikh of Wazan. Meanwhile the capital is 
watched by a ‘mission militaire, and action, whether 
concerted or individual on the part of the rivi] 
Crovernments is thwarted and impeded. 'To French, 
and in a less degree to Spanish, obstruction is due the 
continuance of the iniquitous protégé custom whereby 
the Consulates are converted into Alsatias for Don 
Pacifico and Fra Diavolo, the usurer and the brigand. 
And to what end all this Machiavellism ? Clearly that 
the Empire should stew in its juice until the Republic 
shall be ready with her stroke, and that, in the mean- 
time, no other State shall establish a paramount 
influence that could be construed into a superior 
claim to the succession. Ourselves, at least, in our 
dealings with Morocco, cherish no designs we are 
ashamed to own. We covet no Moorish territory ; 
only we shall not tolerate the encampment of French 
troops over against Gibraltar. Nay: Sir Charles Euan 
Smith’s unhappy treaty was designed—primarily, no 
doubt, in the interests of Great Britain but also—to 
the general benefit of Europe. And if the French 
deliberately elect to throw away a present advantage 
for the sake of some visionary increase of territory, 
they will but incur the certain hostility of their 
neighbours, and burden themselves, if their ambition 
be fulfilled, with another ‘Tonquin. 
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But whether or no the hand of M. Ribot is in the 
business, the Shereef was ill-advised when he turned a 
deaf car to the British Minister. His sturdy deter- 
mination in non-intercourse is perfectly intelligible 
from the HKastern standpoint; but it is doomed to 
defeat as surely as was the self-sufficiency of China. 
For look at the geographical position of the man’s 
dominions. ‘They lie but three or four days’ sail from 
Britain, and their granary, if the doors of it were but 
unlocked, could undersell America and Russia. Yet 
the external traffic in corn is strictly forbidden ; cattle 
may be embarked at ‘Tangier alone; the export of 
horses is subjected to a heavy licence. Now, if means 
of communication existed, one might defend this ultra- 
protection of native agriculture ; but here roads are not, 
and transport by sea is severely discouraged, and thus it 
comes to pass that one district will be glutted with bread, 
while its next-door neighbour is starving ; that good 
lands lie waste, and lands are under tillage whose yield 
might easily be doubled. Ignorant as he is of the 
rudiments of political economy, Muley Hassan may be 
forgiven for mistaking heavy taxation for high revenue, 
and for confusing his useless hoards with profitable 
wealth. Still, the conclusion is fairly obvious that the 
constant insurrections of his people are due to abject 
misery ; and that the raids of his ill-paid troops may 
easily involve the Seedna in awkward complications with 
some masterful Power. Not once nor twice have the 
depredations of his belly-pinched soldiery threatened 
the European settlement at Tangier, till ironclads were 
summoned in hot haste to the rescue. Such a visitation 
is announced this week, and the insecurity to life and 
property cannot be countenanced for ever. It behoves 
then, the Sultan to get his house in order, and live on 
good hospitable terms with his brother potentates. In 
that case, the jealousies of the Powers may long keep 
him on the throne; otherwise, it is very certain, his 
Empire is nearing its end. 


BLASPHEMING PARSONS 


GENERAL election is atime of great excite- 
y & ment: so that usually an Act of Oblivion is the 
most obvious prescription of wisdom. But there 
is one thing, out of many that have marked the late, 
which we would neither palliate nor forget. But 
recently one might have thought that a certain respect 
fo- the name and person of Christ was inherent even 
in men with no pretensions whatever to the denomin- 
ation of Christians. ‘To-day one is driven to conclude 
that such a respect is possible to these alone: that 
the men who most loudly and most frequently declare 
themselves Christians look upon the Author of their 
faith precisely as Mr. Schnadhorst regards his Glad- 
stone or, at least, some all-potent plutocrat whose 
purse and influence are placed at the command of 
‘the Party... The country is accustomed to the blas- 
phemings of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes ; and nowhere is 
he so abhorred as among the better class of Wesleyans. 
But the man edits a ‘religious’ paper, wherein for 
years past he has been teaching the doctrine lately 
summarised by a Canon of the Church of England: 
‘Radicalism is an echo of the heart of Christ. And 
these last few weeks it has been made manifest that 
among the persistent readers of his Methodist Times 
are some hundreds of frantic dissenting parsons, 
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There has existed among the Wesleyans an under- 
standing (which by long usage had gained the 
authority of law) that the minister should take no side 
in public politics. ‘The arrangement is one of trans- 
parent wisdom; but Hughes and his followers have 
long held it in disregard: urging—not merely that 
their flocks should vote as honest men and Christians 
for the measures they deem most righteous but-—that 
none may claim to be a Christian who does not vote as 
The Methodist Times may from time to time direct. 
On the other side, the Irish Wesleyans, seeing that 
their brethren in England were being wrongly guided, 
have made repeated efforts to get a hearing for their 
own unanimous opinion: that Home Rule must mean 


death to religious freedom in Ireland. Hughes, of 


course, would give them no outlet in The Methodist 
Times; and the other Wesleyan paper (edited, one would 
think, by an amiable but rather incompetent person) is 
owned by shareholders, the most of whom, though the 
appeal of their paper is mainly to Wesleyans of the 
other party, are notorious advocates of Home Rule. 
Thus denied a hearing through the religious organs of 
the sect, the Irish ministers have come over to England 
in order to get at Nonconformists directly, and tell 
them how greatly they dread Home Rule. Their 
coming has afforded the necessary excuse. Altogether 
ignoring the fact that for years 7'he Methodist Times 
has been advocating (along with the claims of Booth 
upon the public charity) the cause of Home Rule, and 
of disorder generally, Hughes and the others lay upon 
the Irish ministers the responsibility of having been 
the first to disregard the old agreement. 

And so they have gone everywhere, speaking freely 
the thing that is in them. Because Mr. Gladstone 
is prepared to give them Disestablishment ;_be- 
cause he is ready to rob the publizan ; because, in 
fine, he will do any and everything to snatch a vote ; 
these frantic parsons, upon their side, have striven by 
all means to assist him in his task of grabbing a 
majority. They have long known how delightful is 
his position who occupies a pulpit; but never until 
now have they shown how utterly the privilege of 
that position may be abused. ‘They have laughed 
the Irish Protestants to scorn, waxing unctuously 
humourous over their ‘ cowardice’; they have refused 
the briefest hearing to these same poltroons ; and, 
knowing they ran no risk of reply, they have 
made common tubs of their pulpits, and started 
Radicalism where they are hired to preach so much as 
they understand of the Gospel. ‘They have attended 
and addressed public meetings ; and, being paid to visit 
the people in their houses, they have played the part 
of canvassers for Radical candidates: they and their 
wives and daughters. Being clad (professionally) in the 
garment of righteousness, being the salaried interpreters 
of God to men, they have declared again and again— 
though the Minority is not so very small—that God 
is on the side of the Majority. In little Bethels, in 
the homes of their congregations, and upon public 
platforms everywhere, they have multiplied — blas- 
phemies, calling upon all men (as they would escape 
damnation) to vote for Gladstone, Harcourt, Cony- 
beare—and the Kingdom of Heaven. And_ never 
assuredly, at the hands of its worst enemies has the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffered worse violence than these 
have done it who are its appointed champions. 
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MODERN MEN 
PROFESSOR BAIN 


N ECCA and Medina are no more the cities of the Book 

to the Mohammedan than to the English ang 
French psychologist Aberdeen is the City of Bain: fy, 
the Aberdonian type and cast of intellect, of which he j 
the first exponent, are of the order associated in polities 
with Joseph Hume, and in philosophy with the ‘ wintry and 
saw-dustish,’ the grim and carping nature of James Mil]. 
own brother (as one has said) to the sour-featured East. 
and there are to whom this description will in no wise 
recommend its subject. 

Yet his fame is more than European. Not a Parsee jn 
Bombay, not a Bengalee in Calcutta, but knows his books, 
They quote his Logic in medical jurisprudence classes jn 
Bologna and Florence, and in Spain you will find him ay 
authority on Education, Born in Aberdeen in 1818 he 
entered Marischal College in 18306, and graduated in 1840, 
For three years he taught as Deputy-professor of Moral 
Philosophy, and in 1845 he was Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy in Anderson College, Glasgow. He has acted on various 
Governmental Boards of Health and Sanitation,as Examiner 
in Mental Science to the Civil Service Commission and the 
University of London. In 1855 he published his Senses aud 
Intellect, in 1859 his Emotion and Will; and in 1860 he was 
elected to the Chair of Logic in the University of Aberdeen 
which he occupied till his resignation in 1880, His Essays, 
his Education as a Science, and his Rhetoric—though the last 
two, like his English Grammar, have passed through several 
editions—do not materially add to his fame. Nay: had 
he any real fame his works on style would surely destroy 
it. You find them perfect Aberdeen. You are appalled 
by their monstrous presumption, their incredible daring, 
their perfect insensibility. He who ventures to pronounce 
on the technical questions of style must have some skill 
in that which he professes to judge. Now, to put it 
briefly and bluntly, Professor Bain can’t write. No sen- 
tence he ever perpetrated has harmony or ring ; he has 
no felicity of phrase; he cannot move nor even touch 
you with all his so-called ‘ Rhetoric.’ You yawn at bis 
second sentence; you are in despair at the foot of his 
first page. Still worse: by a diabolical sort of cunning 
he so contrives to collocate words as to exhaust their 
possibilities of screech and dissonance. Coffee that is all 
chicory, wine decocted from dry raisins by the hellish art 


of the chemist, the caterwauling of cats, the scratching o! 


glass, the blowing of fog-horns and steam-whistles— tis 
of such sweets and such sounds that the style of this critic, 
this arbiter of style, reminds you. Yet does he venture 
to review all ancient and modern masters of the craft! 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, Shakespeare and Milton, Burns ai d 
Byron, Keats and ‘Tennyson—all are laid on this anatomist’s 
table. With edgeless, brutal knife he gropes among their 
vitals. He ventures to blame; more daring, he ve 
tures to praise ; but ever the vital spark escapes his rude 
analysis. And he does it all with such untiring energy, 
with such a fine insensibility to his own incompetence, 
that you cannot but smile at the sacrilege. His true title 
to repute is his achievement in Logic and Psychology. In 
Philosophy he is a ‘ Realist’—in the French sense of the 
word. In the specific, indeed, he seems perplexed that the 
ghost of realism is not yet exploded from the schools: but 
in the sense of criticism and thought he is a ‘ Realist. In 
his work you find the minute and tedious method and 
notation of Stendhal: the profuse, the ruthless « physio- 
psychology’ of the French school. He is a Flaubert among 
philosophers. His works provoke a sense of disproportion 


and the lack of harmony; they force the conviction that 
himself is a blank on the side of emotional creativeness. 
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Mr. Robertson Smith will lecture learnedly for hours on 
the Mathematics of Music, the purely material side of the 
Art; but he will tell you he has no ear for it, and no 
taste; wherein there is much of the Aberdeen type of 
intellect and school of thought. Both men are best in a de- 
duction. In Biblical Criticism the one would be impossible 
apart from Graf, Ewald, Welhausen; the other would 
have no place divorced from Mill. Indeed, if you look 
at it aright, that bulky JJental and Moral Science is one of 
the strangest of books, both for strength and weakness, 
which you shall anywhere discover. The author starts 
from the physical in the manner of all his tribe. It is 
through Matter that he explains Mind. The appetites, 
the sensations, the laws of association, hold an enormous 
place in his philosophy. His analysis of the Will is in- 
genious, albeit he is an absolute Necessitarian (though 
his stomach turns somewhat at the word); and thus the 
whole sum of human existence is compassed and ex- 
plained. Then he proceeds to analyse the Great Thinkers 
of the world with the same mixture of presumption and 
ignorance and activity with which he has analysed the 
Great Writers. Socrates and Plato 
Aristotle, now is it Leibnitz and Emanuel Kant, that suffer 


Now it is and 
at his hands; and here, as before, he never rises above 
ingenious summary. He utterly fails to apprehend the 
inner spirit, the true significance, of these giants of mind. 
Surely the task was laid upon him—not for his own sins 
merely but—for all the collective sinfulness of the gene- 
ration that is compelled to listen. 

Yet was Bain an excellent professor. He was a lecturer 
born; and his gift of exposition was unrivalled for clear- 
ness, quickness, and 


precision. He spoke with no 


hesitation and no paper. He was unsatisfactory in 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson has preached the para- 
mount authority of style, but Mr. Stevenson is a master- 
writer. Bain, too, was a law unto himself; but Bain is the 


Bain of the Grammar and the Rhetoric, and to him James 


English. 


Millseemed ever the great artist in exposition: which is as 
much as to say that for literature in the abstract he had 
no title to speak, that with literature in the concrete his 
acquaintance was neither sympathetic nor wide. A logician 
he was; a logician he remains. ‘That,andnomore. It 
was in Inductive Logic that you saw him at his best. Let 
a great scientific ‘fetch’ of induction come into Science 
and result in some brilliant effect, and you would see him 
fairly bubble over with enthusiasm: so that he would 
descant lovingly on such names as Joule, Herschel, Sir 
John Leslie, Black the chemist, and James Watt. In the 
Psychology and Senses you felt a chill. The bare analysis 
of man, the sub-division of faculties and qualities, gave 
Somehow, like the 
friend of Doctor Johnson who set up as a philosopher, 


small satisfaction and less conviction. 


‘cheerfulness would ever keep breaking in’ ; and, remem- 
bering what Carlyle had said about the Minnow and the 
Ocean Tides, you could see that there were possibilities in 
man beyond the plummet and line of logic and psychology, 
and a deeper Gospel than that according to Bentham and 
John Mill. Be but a Ferrier (of the Jnséifutes), and you 
shall be acute as Hume and profound as Kant; but 
also you shall be something of a monster. For Bain, his 
books, considered as literature, are most unreadable ; and 
even his most brilliant expository triumphs left the hearer 
dissatisfied, 
With a verdict of acquittal : but consideration added ‘ Not- 
Proven,’ and judgment a blank denial. 

His influence on Scottish Thought (so-called) has been 
second only to Hamilton's. But he has founded no 
school ; for he created the impression that none was 
needed. And it is yet to show that his influence has 
The Gospel of him comes too readily and 


been beneficial 
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It seemed for the moment as if he got off 
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too acceptably to our /in-de-siccle habit of life and work. 
But his influence has been predigious. ‘No calculus can 
truly integrate the countless pulses that he has set in 
vibration in this country and in India.’ But as a ‘ Nega- 
tionist’ (good Lord !) he stands with Bentham and the 


Mills. The quartet has worked as a destructive force. 


CULTURE IN THE COUNTRY 

T was bound to come, because, as Miss Ferguson put 
it, ‘ every one was having it ;’ and here we always do 
have that sort of thing after the lapse of a few years. 
But for a long time we rested in our ignorance, and might 
have remained to this day unvisited of Culture, but for 
the energy of that amiable lady. She formed a com- 
mittee; she went to a summer fé/e at Oxford ; and upon 
her return to the town she induced her friends to make 
arrangements with a certain Mr. Golightly (B.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol), for the delivery in the autumn of a 
course of six lectures upon ‘ The Literature of the Victorian 
Fra.’ ‘It’s an easy subject,’ she said, ‘ and so interesting. 
Later on, perhaps, we may be in a position to select some 
But Mr. Golightly 
lectures charmingly, and he, if any one can, will help 
us to get hold of the Masses. It is they we want to reach : 
the great masses of toiling humanity, 
ignorant of the wrong that has been done them in the 
keeping back of their birth-right of Literature and Art.’ 
Literature with Miss Ferguson means—what you shall 
hear. Art used to be Doré—the Doré Gallery—and is 
now little one-and-sixpenny ‘ etchings’ after Burne-Jones 
(whom her satellites sometimes confuse with Watts). 
Now, it was suggested to the committee (by Miss Fer- 
guson) that the Toiling Masses might not clearly under- 
stand—albeit the fee for the whole course was but a 
shilling—that these lectures were intended for them. <A 
conversazione was thereupon announced, to be held in the 
Assembly Rooms just a week before the first lecture: 
The meeting will be addressed 


subject more—more obviously useful. 


hard-handed, 


‘admission free by ticket. 
by Miss Ferguson and other ladies and gentlemen. Tickets 
may be had of Miss Ferguson, The Cedars, &c. &c. &e.’ 

The Toiling Masses responded nobly to the invitation, 
coming in their hundreds to huddle together about the 
walls of the room, staring curiously at the score or so of 
enthusiasts who moved quite happily to and fro; for the 
seats had been removed (to give greater freedom to the 
guests), and a man could discover no place of com- 
fortable obscurity. Certain young men moved perpetually 
about among the people, bearing cups of tea and coffee, 
with sweet cake and biscuits. But the Masses stolidly 
rejected the proffered viands: they had not understood 
that there was nothing to pay. Presently, however, a daring 
ancient called one of the waiters from across the room, and 
pointed carelessly to the child at his side. * You can give 
he one o’ they, you mind to,’ he said, in tones of absolute 
non-committal. The whole assembly watched the 
experiment, and, when once it had seen that the waiter 
supplied the child with a slice of cake, and moved away 
without any demand for payment, it took heart of grace 
and proceeded to embrace the opportunity. Wherefore 
in a little while one youth was running over to the hotel 
opposite to beg the loan of a kettle of boiling water—(‘Oh! 
and ask them to have another on the fire, in case we should 
want it’)—while another posted hot-foot to the con- 
fectioner’s for cakes. 

Now, when it appeared that there was likely to be no inter- 
mediate surcease from eating, the Chairman rose, and spoke 
a few plain words—confessing his ignorance of the subject 
in hand—by way of introducing Miss Ferguson to the 


audience. And Miss Ferguson began. Throughout the 
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whole time of her talking the people ate without stopping ; 
and gentlemen waiters (albeit they fixed their looks upon 
the orator, and strove to achieve complete unconsciousness 
of eyes that spoke and hands that beckoned) had to be 
moving about the while on tip-toe in the discharge of their 
duty. As to the speech, it was excellent: replete with 
facts transfigured by enthusiasm. It had been said of 
the lecturers that they did but multiply the number of 
the common smatterers in a land where these were 
already all too common. This was not so: the speaker 
had the authority of a distinguished Oxford Professor for 
saying that the standard required for a certificate of dis- 
tinction in their examinations was equal at the least to that 
required at Oxford of them that would gain a First Class 
in Collections. Then came the old, old story of the north- 
country miner, who walked unnumbered miles at the end 
of the day’s toil in order to attend a course of weekly 
lectures on Venice. This pregnant illustration was 
greeted with enthusiasm by the Chairman and sundry 
others, and Miss Ferguson sat down. 

A week later the lectures began, and, although the 
Masses did not come in their hundreds, there was a very 
good attendance all through the course: for there are 
three large girls’ schools in the town, with a goodly com- 
plement of young women disenchanted of domesticity. 
The first lecture was on Tennyson: the Arthurian poems, 
Mr. Golightly would not 
attempt actually to teach us, he said: ‘ Literature is not 
mastered inaday.’ He merely wanted to show us howto set 
about the study of great authors; and to explain that Maud 
had been cruelly misinterpreted by those that accounted 
it a mere blatant glorification of the lust of slaughter. 
His second lecture was on Robert Browning, and _ to 
him also was devoted his third: for here is an author whose 
‘teaching’ is even more remarkable than his art,—still 
more amazing than his ‘ subtle insight into the intricacies 


especially, and Jn Memoriam. 


For somewhat similar reasons 
George Eliot was the novelist chiefly considered. As for 
the others, David Copperfield is mainly autobiographical 
(question set upon this point), and Thackeray’s apparent 
cynicism was but the necessary armour in this cold hard 
world of a heart tender even to womanliness. And just 
when we began to get interested, and to wonder vaguely if 
it would be a good idea to read some of the books we had 
heard discussed, the course came to an end, and we were 
left in darkness for a twelvemonth. 

But it had done us good. O it had done us thai! You 
can tell a Student to this day at the first meeting : she will 
make a quotation from Tennyson within five minutes of your 


of the human soul.’ 


introduction to her, and remind you that it is from The 
‘ Jddles’ of theKing. Moreover, Miss Ferguson secured (as 
was only fair) one of the scholarships which local munifi- 
cence had provided in connection with the final examination 
(‘ optional’), and went up to Oxford for a fortnight next 
summer, where she met the author of Robert Elsmere and 
other celebrities. And now she would fain forget that 
unfortunate ‘ First in Collections.’ ‘The standard required 
for a certificate of distinction in this examination ’—I 
quote from an address delivered at the last annual 
conversazione—‘ is equal to that of a First in a Final 
Honours School at Oxford.’ For Miss Ferguson is her- 
self the holder of two of these certificates. 


A RUN FOR THE MONEY 


FAN\HERE is one that waxeth rich by his wariness and 

pinching: but it is not very often the owner of race- 
horses. Nowhere is money so wastefully flung about, to 
so little purpose, as on the turf: yet at this moment the 
turf is in the pangs of impoverishment, The difficulty of 
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backing a horse to win a large stake at remunerative odds 
was never greater than now. A wager of a hundred 
pounds will bring an outsider close upon the fringes of 
favouritism: ten times the amount cast into the market 
terrifies the bookmakers and effects such a shrinking in 
the price that only assurance, or something near unto 
assurance, can justify the risk. The spirit of gambling, 
we are told, stalks abroad in the streets. Clerks an¢ 
barbers’ apprentices and pot-boys gaily ‘speculate a bob,’ 
The Derby was once an event of national importance: jt 
has only sunk from the position because even a selling race 
at Newmarket is scarce less eagerly discussed, and the 
victory of an outsider in a minor handicap is enough to 
send a thrill through London. For all this, the great age of 
betting has passed by. It is not that there is no Marquess 
of Hastings to lay £20,000 to £10,000 in one hand: 
not that the mushroom ‘ plungers’ who startle society and 
get them a derisive reputation lapse speedily into an 
ignominious privacy. They and their like are but excep- 
tions, Betting for the excitement of the gamble has fallen 
into disrepute, whilst betting as a short cut to opulence 
profits only a few fortunate men. The fame of a large 
commission goes through the clubs, and many an owner 
scores fruitless victories because some one outside the 
stable with a chance ‘monkey’ to spare has forestalled 
him in the market. Bookmakers will not launch out all 
round, and only very rarely do they ‘ pepper the favourite’ 
in the fearless old fashion. 

There are many reasons for this everlasting ‘ tightness’ 
of the odds. One is the multiplication of races. No 
bookmaker in his senses will stake more against the 
victory of a given horse than he can reasonably hope to 
reap from the defeat of its competitors. Owners and the 
race-going public prefer to spread their speculations over 
a multitude of events. But this fact ought not to weigh 
too much when we take account of the immense increase 
in the same ‘sporting’ public. Notwithstanding the 
augmented number of their clients book-makers cannot 
afford to allow the odds they once could. Since a horse's 
place in the betting-lists is determined by the amount of 
money behind it, it follows that commissions are not so 
heavy as within the last few years, nor is the public 
so eager to ‘back its fancies.’ The prosperity of betting 
owners and the prosperity of breeders being interwoven, 
the condition of affairs is not very satisfactory. 

The recent thoroughbred sales at Newmarket point to 
the correctness of this contention. There is a sufficiency, 
indeed a plethora, of money on the turf, but it is not in 
circulation. Ov the one hand, you shall see immense and 
unjustifiable sums paid for the produce of sires of high 
degree: on the other, the average value of a tolerably 
well-bred yearling is a steadily declining quantity. In 
fact a majority of those sent up for sale of late 
have failed to attract any reasonable offer. There are 
many explanations. It is perfectly true, for example, that 
not often of late years have such ragged, weedy, ‘ groggy’ 
brutes come under the hammer. But the _ reckless 
speculator was not deterred by weediness in former years, 
and as late as last week he was there to pay ten times the 
value in more instances than one. 

Leaving aside the extravagant plutocrat, and allowing 
that breeding is somewhat overdone, the scarcity of money 
can only be explained by the quantity which goes in 
forfeits, and in fattening the dividends of gate-money 
meetings. In two days last week £25,000 was raced for 
at Sandown, and in one way or another the whole of it 
was paid by owners: chiefly in entry money and sweep- 
stakes and forfeits. In theory such’ enormous sweep 
stakes as the Lancashire Plate, the Eclipse, and the 
whole system of ‘Breeder's Plates’ are beautiful. The 
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executive rarely adds any money, and owners contribute to 
a pool. Large entries are secured two or three years before 
the race is set for decision, when nobody quite knows 
what he is entering. Of course an owner may buy him- 
self out—at a stiffish figure. The end is always the same. 
Only seven horses competed for £10,000 last Friday, only 
four for £5000. Such handicaps as the Royal Leicester- 
shire, or the Jubilee at Kempton, exact enormous entrance 
fees: but in these the owner is less at a disadvantage. 
If the executive get nothing else, there is always the 
interest on the Stake, which is not to be despised. But 
the former fashion of regarding the prize itself as of none 
account, or little, was the better. The owner was not 
compelled to enter a horse—except for ‘classic races’ 
—of whose quality he was ignorant: and the amount of 
money in the market improved prices all round. Finally, 
weight-for-age events are incompatible with racing for 
profit. The limited competition they excite, even though 
there be wealth beyond the dreams of avarice to win, proves 
that owners will not for long be induced to support them ; 
they are too cost y, and the presence of a first-rate horse 
frightens away competitors, Even when an outsider 
upsets expectation, his stable has not obtained reasonable 
odds. Five races, worth in the aggregate about £30,000, 
decided within the last ten days, attracted such poor fields 
that it would seem as if some other way must be invented 
to break down the domination of the handicap. 


THE POETRY THAT PAYS 


M\HIS is one of the great inventions of the day. 
From the time of Homer downwards it had been an 
axiom that poetry did not pay. A good many gentlemen 
have made money at the business in the long run, but 
perhaps they all had means to keep the pot a-boiling, 
whilst their admirers were gathering heart: either private 
fortune, like Shelley or a ‘ place’ lowly but comfortable 
like Wordsworth, or literary ventures more saleable like 
Goldsmith. Those who possessed no such advantages 
commonly starved, unless they threw up the Muse and 
turned to the pursuits of the vulgar. In any case, the 
successful belong to the order of Majors. Is there any 
record from the dawn of time till now of a Minor who 
paid his way by the practice of his art? The public 
career of those who fondly hope to live, not in future ages 
only but in this mortal sphere, by writing verse has been 
brief, and not happy. They enjoy a few hours, which may 
well be called golden, on opening the little book which a 
third-rate publisher has good-naturedly brought out at 
fifty per cent. or so above cost price. Hours of agonised 
suspense follow, and then, commonly—nothing. ‘The 
universe still ‘makes a point of not noticing’ when a 
minor poet offers his works, just as it did in Goldsmith's 
time. It may be a question whether the persistent silence 
of reviewers, or their brief expressions of scorn, is harder 
to bear. But one or other of these fates befalls the Poetic 
Child—as a rule. 
| This melancholy state of things is to come to an end 
m our day after enduring from prehistoric time. An 
observant genius remarked that it is not really natural. 
There is a demand for Minor Poetry, a great and growing 
demand: of the ready-money order tco. The public no 
longer begs its vocalists, as it used to do when most of 
US were young, to ‘ Sing to me the Old Songs.’ It wants a 
brand-new article, and it will take any quantity. More- 
over, the grand compositions of the Major Poet will not 
Serve its turn somehow. Perhaps it prefers to read them 
—or perhaps to talk about them. At least, there is an 
insatiable cry for new songs. Composers have met it, 
hitherto, by employing their daughters to write the poetry, 
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when lessons are over in the schooiroom ; or, lacking young 
daughters, they have set the cook and parlour-maid to 
that task in moments of leisure ; at least, we fancy that 
such is their practice, judging by internal evidence. But 
while amateurs and blacklegs are thus employed, swarms 
of honest working people trained to the business stand 
idle. They ask no exorbitant wages. Many of them 
would take a turn for nothing—just to get a show. Here, 
then, is the clearest case of a steady demand and an 
abundant supply which only need be put into commu- 
nication, and blessed results will follow. The middleman 
is wanted, with a proper organisation. An observant 
genius resolved to be himself the middleman; and as 
for the organisation, of course it must be a Joint Stock 
Company (Limited). The thing was done forthwith. A 
Joint Stock Company has been formed for the encourage- 
ment and protection of Minor Poets. Where is your 
Authors’ Society now, Mr. Besant? It may boast of its 
Charter; but has it shares quotable in the market, and 
dividends, and all that? As for your multitudinous 
dinner, that will come in good time. Perhaps the Minor 
Poets also could find members of the Royal Society to 
take the chair and do the speechifying: if they thought 
such a course becoming to their dignity. 

This beneficent enterprise has been at work since 
January. Its methods are so simple that to study 
them is to wonder why on earth we never thought of 
such a scheme ourselves. An Organ was established, 
and poets at large received an invitation to fill its pages 
at the rate of two shillings for a hundred words—to be 
paid, of course, by the contributor. For that modest sum 
a poet nowadays may see himself in print, at such length 
as he thinks fit to show. To each composition he affixes 
a price, and any who choose to pay it may secure the 
enjoyment of the article in perpetuo—or, at least, for so 
long as the copyright laws of this realm permit. Thus the 
supply was dealt with. To put it into communication 
with the demand, in the first place, the Organ is on sale 
publicly. In the second place, a copy of each issue is 
forwarded, gratis, to every British composer and 
publisher of music whose address can be ascertained. 
The project caught on at once. Evidently it supplied 
a ‘felt want.’ No less than eighty-two poems were 
published in the third issue: besides, you gather, an 
indefinite quantity which the Editor felt bound to 
decline—returning the money. The multitude proved 
embarrassing. But already success was assured. In the 
second issue, containing twenty-three compositions, no less 
than fourteen found purchasers—among whom you recog- 
nise the names of Messrs. Maybrick (twice), Mocattaand Co., 
Wellings, Wynne, Pengelly, Adams, and Kappey. The 
price demanded, and obtained, is an interesting point. 
It promptly fixed itself at two guineas, as a rule; here and 
there is an item at three guineas ; some stand at one guinea, 
and a few modest souls are content with a matter of 
l5s. Below this, no poet with any self-respect can go. 
You remark, however, a tendency among those who 
have won success to set ‘Offers Wanted’ in place of a 
definite sum. They would put up their wares to auction, 
and accept the highest bid! Is not this a portent? In 
what other age of the world could a Minor Poet in his 
senses ask the public to compete for his productions ? 

The working of the idea shaped itself very fast. 
Developments promised in one number were withdrawn 
in the next, under quick protest from the interests con- 
cerned. The Editor offered to point out fundamental 
errors of construction in songs designed for music, at the 
moderate fee of 2s, 6d.: he received a mountain of impos- 
sible lyrics by every post, and gladly sacrificed his half- 
crowns, It was thought, naturally enough, that public 
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singers would like to buy music as well as words, and so 
composers were invited to send in. Very promptly the 
Editor discovered and avowed that ‘the offering of music 
is a mistake.’ Composers of established repute objected : 
urging with force that the public announcement of the 
sum for which clever amateurs were willing to sell their 
compositions would lower professional prices. Portraits 
of Minor Poets seemed likely to be a taking ‘feature. 
Forthwith they arrived by every post in reams. So ‘hat 
attraction was sacrificed as well. And in this wise the 
scheme fell into shape. 

The gentleman who conducts this magazine, and fur- 
nishes a good proportion of its contents, should be a 
trustworthy guide for Minor Poets who want to earn 
money. He gives advice to his comrades. First it is 
desirable to know what to avoid. Pre-eminent is 
the love-song addressed by a gentleman to a lady: 
nobody seems to want that style, perhaps because tenors 
are scarce. Another drug is the ‘ rhymed dillet-doux, which 
reads as if it were a private communication between two 
lovers. Sacred songs ought to be in demand : but some- 
how they are not—judging by the sales. On the other 
hand, ‘ descriptive songs of a robust character, suitable for 
bass or baritone voices, sell freely, when provided with a 
strong four- or eight-line refrain.’ Next in the market 
stand humourous, or semi-humourous, songs for the same 
voices. Then comes the nautical song pure and simple ; but 
your Jack must always be a hero, and always faithful to 
his Poll. The Editor himself, in the days of his inexperi- 
ence, wrote a song, which he thought first-rate, with these 
conditions reversed. He printed it twice, but nobody 
would look at it; but when Jack was made ‘more of a 
true lover and less of a rover, it sold at once.’ Love-songs 
of neutral sex, in which ‘ your lily hand’ and such betray- 
ing expressions are avoided, take the fourth place: if 
songs in the first person, addressed by a lady to a gentle- 
man, should not be set above them :— All young ladies 
like these, for they can apply the sentiment.’ Narrative 
songs in which children play the leading part are always 
popular. Of such is the poetry that pays. 

Freperick Boyce. 





THE BASILISK 


N ARINA gave no sign that she heard my protestation. 

The embroidery of Venus’s hands in her silk picture 
of The Judgment of Paris was apparently of more import to 
her than the love which almost tore my soul and body 
asunder. In absolute despair I sat until she had re- 
plenished her needle seven times. Then impassioned 
nature cried out :— 

‘ You do not love me !’ 

She looked up somewhat wearily, as one debarred 
from rest. ‘ Listen,’ she said. ‘There is a creature 
called a Basilisk, which turns men and women into stone. 
In my girlhood I saw the Basilisk—I am stone !’ 

And rising from her chair she departed from the room, 
leaving me in amazed doubt as to whether I had heard 
aright. I had always known of some curious secret in her 
life ; a secret which permitted her to speak of and to 
understand things that other women dared not have lifted 
their thoughts to, but alas! a secret whose influence ever 
drew her back from the attaining of happiness. She 
would warm, then freeze instantly ; discuss the purest 
wisdom, then cease with contemptuous lips and eyes. 
Doubtless this strangeness had been the first thing to 
awaken my passion. Her beauty was not of the kind that 
smites men with sudden craving—it was pale and repose- 
ful, the loveliness of a marble image. Yet as time went 
on so wondrous became her fascination that even the 
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murmur of her swaying garments sickened me. Not more 
than a year had passed since our first meeting, when | 
had found her laden with flaming tendrils in the thinned 
woods of my heritage. A very Dryad, robed in grass 
colour, she was chanting to the sylvan deities, The jp. 
visible web took me, and I became her slave. 

Her house lay two leagues from mine. It was a low. 
built mansion lying in a concave park. The thatch was 
gaudy with stonecrop and lichen. Amongst the central 
chimneys a foreign bird sat on a nest of twigs. The long 
windows blazed with heraldic devices ; and paintings of 
kings and queens and nobles hung in the dim chambers, 
Here she dwelt with a retinue of aged servants, fantastic 
women and men half imbecile, who salaamed before hey 
with eastern humility and yet addressed her in such terms 
as gossips use. Had she bestowed life upon them they 
could not have obeyed with more reverence. Quaint 
things the women wrought for her--such as pomanders 
and cushions of thistledown; and the men were never 
happier than when they told her of the first thrush’s 
egg in the thornbush, or the sege of bitterns that haunted 
the marsh. She was their goddess and their daughter, 
Each day had its own routine. In the morning she rode 
and sang and played, at noon she read in the dusty library, 
drinking to the full of the dramatists and the platonists, 
Her own life was such a tragedy as an Elizabethan would 
have adored. None save her own people knew her history, 
but there were wonderful stories of how she had bowed to 
tradition, and concentrated in herself the characteristics 
of a thousand forefathers. In the blossom of her youth 
she had sought strange knowledge, and had tasted thereof, 
and rued, 

On the morning after my declaration she rode across 
her park to the meditating walk I always paced till noon. 
She was alone, dressed in a habit of white lutestring 
with a loose girdle of blue. As her mare reached the 
yew hedge she dismounted and advanced, with more 
lightness than I had ever beheld in her. At her waist 
hung a black glass mirror, and her half-bare arms were 
adorned with cabalistic ornaments. 

When I knelt to kiss her hand, she sighed heavily. 
‘ Ask me nothing,’ she said. ‘ Life itself is too joyless to 
be more embittered by explanations. Let all rest between 
us as now. I will love coldly, you warmly, with no nearer 
approaching.’ Her voice was full of a wistful expectancy ; 
as if she knew that I should combat her half-explained 
decision. She read me well, for almost ere she had done 
I cried out loudly against it :—‘ It can never be so—I can- 
not breathe—I shall die!’ 

She sank to the low, moss-covered walk. ‘ Must the 
sacrifice be made ?’ she asked, half to herself. ‘ Must I tell 
him all?’ Silence prevailed awhile, then turning away 
her face she said :—‘ From the first I loved you, but last 
night in the darkness, when I could not sleep for thinking 
of your words, love sprang into desire.’ 

I was forbidden to speak. 

‘And desire seemed to burst the cords that bound me. 
In that moment's strength I felt that I could give all for 
the joy of being once utterly yours.’ 

I leaped to clasp her to my heart. But her eyes were 
stern, and a frown crossed her brow. 

‘At morning light, she said, ‘desire died, but in my 
ecstasy I had sworn to give what must be given for thet 
short bliss, and to lie in your arms and pant against you 
before another midnight. So I have come to bid you fare 
with me to the place where the spell may be loosed, 
and happiness bought.’ 

She called the mare : it came whinnying, and pawed the 
ground until she had stroked its neck. She mounted, 
placing in my hand a tiny, satin-shod foot that seemetl 
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rather child’s than woman's. ‘Let us go together to 
my house,’ she said. ‘I have orders to give and duties 
to fulfil, I will not keep you there long, for we must 
start soon on an errand.’ I walked exultantly at her side, 
put, when the grange came in sight, I entreated her to 
speak more explicitly of our mysterious journey. She 
stooped and patted my head: ‘’Tis but a matter of buying 
and selling,’ she answered. 

When she had arranged her household affairs, she came 
to the library and bade me follow her. Then, with the 
mirror still swinging against her knees, she led me through 
the garden and the wilderness down to a misty wood. 
It being autumn, the trees were tinted gloriously in dusky 
pars of colouring. The rowan with her amber leaves and 
scarlet berries, stood before the brown black-spotted 
sveamore ; the silver beech flaunted her golden coins 
against my poverty ; firs, green and fawn-hued, slumbered 
in hazy gossamer. No bird carolled, although the sun 
was hot. Marina noted the absence of sound, and without 
prelude of any kind began to sing from the ballad of the 
Witch Mother: about the nine enchanted knots, and the 
trouble-comb in the lady’s hair, and the master-kid that 
ran beneath her couch. Every drop of my blood froze in 
dread, for whilst she sang her face assumed the majesty 
of one who has traffick with infernal powers. As the shade 
of the trees fell over her, and we passed intermittently out 
of the light, I saw that her eyes glittered like rings of 
sapphires. Believing now that the ordeal she must undergo 
would be too frightful, I begged her to return. Suppli- 
cating on my knees—‘ Let me face the evil alone!’ I 
said, ‘I will entreat the loosening of the bonds. I will 
compel; and accept any penalty.’ She became calm. 
‘Nay, she said, very gently, ‘if aught can conquer, it is 
my love alone. In the fervour of my last wish I can dare 
everything.’ 

By now, at the end of a sloping alley, we had reached 
the shores of an immense marsh. Some unknown quality 
of the sparkling water had stained the whole bed of a 
bright yellow. Green leaves, of such a sour brightness as 
almost poisoned to behold, floated on the surface of the 
rush-girded pools. Weeds like tempting veils of mossy 
velvet grew beneath in vivid contrast with the soil. Alders 
and willows hung over the margin. From where we stood 
a half-submerged path of rough stones, threaded by deep 
swift channels, crossed to the very centre. Marina put 
her foot upon the first step. ‘I must go first,’ she said. 
‘Only once before have I travelled over this way, yet 
I know its pitfalls better than any living creature.’ 

Before I could hinder her she was leaping from stone 
to stone like a hunted animal. I followed hastily, seek- 
ing, but vainly, to lessen the space between us. She was 
gasping for breath, and her heart-beats sounded like the 
ticking of a clock, When we reached a great pool, itself 
almost a lake, that was covered with lavender scum, the 
path turned abruptly to the right, where stood an isolated 
stove of wasted elms. As Marina beheld this, her pace 
slackened, and she paused in momentary indecision ; but, 
at my first word of pleading that she should go no further, 
she moved on, dragging her silken mud-bespattered skirts. 
We climbed the slippery shores of the island (for island 
it was, being raised much above the level of the marsh), 
and Marina led the way over lush grass toan open glade. A 
sreat marble tank lay there, supported on two thick pillars. 
Decayed boughs rested on the crust of stagnancy within, 
and divers frogs, bloated and almost blue, rolled off at our 
approach. To the left stood the columns of a temple, a 
round, domed building, with a closed door of bronze. 
Wild vines had grown athwart the portal ; rank, clinging 
herbs had sprung from the over-teeming soil ; astrologi- 
cal figures were enchiselled on the broad stairs. 
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Here Marina stopped. ‘1 shall blindfold you,’ she said, 
taking off her loose sash, ‘ and you must vow obedience to 
all I tell you. The least error will betray us.’ I pro- 
mised, and submitted to the bandage. With a pressure of 
the hand, and bidding me neither to move nor speak, she 
left me and went to the door of the temple. Thrice her 
hand struck the dull metal. At the last stroke a hissing 
shriek came from within, and the massive hinges creaked 
loudly. A breath like an icy tongue leaped out and 
touched me, and in the terror my hand sprang to the ker- 
chief. Marina’s voice, filled with agony, hindered me. 
‘O, why am I thus torn belween the man and the fiend? 
The mesh that holds life in will be ripped from end to end ! 
Is there no mercy ?’ 

My hand fell impotent. Every muscle shrank; I felt 
myself turn to stone. After a while came a sweet scent 
of smouldering wood; such an Oriental fragrance as is 
offered to Indian gods. Then the door swung to, and I 
heard Marina’s voice, dim and wordless, but raised in wild 
deprecation. Hour after hour passed so, and still 1 waited. 
Not until the sash grew crimson with the rays of the sink- 
ing sun did the door open. 

‘Come to me !’ Marina whispered. ‘Do not unblindfold. 
(Juick—we must not stay here long. He is glutted with 
my sacrifice.’ 

Newborn joy rang in her tones. I stumbled across and 
was caught in her arms. Shafts of delight pierced my 
heart at the first contact with her warm breasts. She 
turned me round, and, bidding me look straight in front, 
with one swift touch untied the knot. The first thing my 
dazed eyes fell upon was the mirror of black glass which 
had hung from her waist. She held it so that I might 
gaze into its depths. And there, with a cry of amazement 
and fear, J saw the shadow of the Basilisk. 

It was lying prone on the floor, the presentment of a 
sleeping horror. Vivid scarlet and sable feathers covered 
the gold-crowned cock’s-head, and the leathery dragon- 
like wings were folded. The sinuous tail, capped with 
snake’s eyes and mouth, was curved in luxuriously sated 
delight. A prodigious evil leaped in its atmosphere. But 
even as I looked a mist crowded over the surface of the 
mirror; the shadow faded, leaving only an indistinct and 
wavering shape. Marina breathed upon it, and, as I peered 
eagerly, the gloom disappeared and left,where the Chimera 
had lain, the figure of a man prostrate. He was young and 
stalwart ; a dark outline with a white face and short black 
curls that fell in tangles over a shapely forehead. His 
eyelids were red and languorous: his aspect was that of a 
wearied demon-god. 

When Marina looked sideways and saw my wonder- 
ment, she laughed delightfully, in one rippling, running 
tune that should have quickened the morbid marsh. ‘1 
have conquered !’ she cried. ‘ I have purchased the fulness 
of joy!’ And with one outstretched arm she closed the 
door before I could turn to look inwards ; with the other 
she encircled my neck, and, bringing down my head, 
pressed my mouth with hers. The mirror fell from her 
hand, and with her foot she buried its fragments in the 
dank soft mould. 

The sun had sunk behind the trees now, and glit- 
tered through the intricate leafage like a charcoal- 
burner’s fire, All the nymphs of the pools arose and 
danced, grey and cold, exulting at the absence of the 
divine light. So thickly gathered the vapours that the 
path grew perilous. ‘ Stay, love,’ Isaid. ‘ Let me take you 
in my arms and carry you. It is no longer safe for you to 
walk alone.’ She made no reply, but, with a flush rising 
to her pale cheeks, she stood and let me lift her to my 
bosom. She rested a hand on each shoulder, and gave 
no sign of fear as | bounded from stone to stone. The 
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way lengthened deliciously, and by the time we reached 
the plantation the moon was rising over the further hills. 
Hope and fear alternated in my heart: soon both were 
set at rest. When I placed her on the dry ground she 
stood a-tiptoe, and murmured with exquisite shame:—‘ To- 
night, then, dearest. My home is yours now.’ 

So, ina rapture too subtle for words, we walked together, 
arm-enfolded, to her house. Preparations for a banquet 
were going on within: the windows were ablaze, and 
bowed figures passed behind with heavy dishes. At the 
threshold of the hall we were met by a triumphant crash of 
melody. In the musician’s gallery bald-pated veterans stood 
to it with viols-de-gamba and harps and flutes. In two long 
rows the retainers stood, and bowed, and cried merrily :— 
‘Jovy and health to the bride and groom!’ And they 
kissea Marina’s hands and mine, and, with the players 
sending forth that half-forgotten tenderness which threads 
through ancient song-books, we passed to the feast, seating 
ourselves on the dais, whilst the servants filled the tables 
below. But we made little feint of appetite. As the 
last dish of confections was removing, a weird pageant 
swept across the further end of the banqueting room. 
Oberon and Titania with Robin Goodfellow and the rest, 
attired in silks and satins gorgeous of hue, and 
bedizened with such late flowers as were still with us. 
I leaned forward to commend, and saw that each face was 
brown and wizened and thin-haired : so that their motions 
and their dialogue-epithalamium became grotesque in the 
extreme. By the further door they departed. The 
tables were cleared away, and Marina, taking my finger- 
tips in hers, opened a stately dance. The servants fol- 
lowed, and in the second maze shrill and joyful laughter 
proclaimed that the bride had sought her chamber. . . 

Before dawn I awoke from a troubled sleep. My dream 
had been of despair: I had been persecuted by a host of 
devils, thieves of a priceless jewel. So I leaned over the 
pillow for Marina’s consolation ; my lips sought hers, my 
hand crept beneath her head. My heart gave one mad 
bound—then stopped. R. Murray Giccurist. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘THE LEGS OF LONDON’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 20th July, 1892. 


S1R,—No more pestilent fashion has ever come upon the 
town than that of skirt-dancing in the drawing-rocm, and yet 
more than one of your correspondents has been at the pains 
to defend it. What happens on the pavement matters not. 
’Arriet’s nimble sisters are as little likely to be elegant in the 
waltz as in the Pas de Quatre, and their antics may be taken 
merely as an expression of loose-jointedness and activity. If 
a talent is revealed among the crowd of gamines, doubtless 
the halls and theatres will find rocm for it. For the rest, 
though we ask not grace, we welcome healthful exercise. But 
the Pas de.Quatre in the drawing-room means the glorification 
of the amateur. I had as lief listen to a school-girl murder 
Beethoven or vulgarise Mozart, as witness a squad of well- 
bred hoydens kicking their heels out of time. If we may believe 
Aristotle and Lucian, dancing is among the loftiest and most 
dignified of the arts, and, inasmuch as it is its province to 
suggest rather than to express, none of the arts, save music; 
is move choice or refined. Shall it then thus flippantly be 
travestied ? A great dancer is as rare as a great poet. She is 
indeed born, not made, and if she needs to be instructed in the 
spirit it is quite certain that she will never learn. Her art neither 
imparts instruction nor conveys information. It has a looser grip 
of facts and ideas than comedy or tragedy. Its medium of 
expression is untrammelled by speech or colour, so that it suffers 
not from the sense of tightness which is wont to invade pcetry 
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or painting. But there is no pathos which the dancer cannot 
suggest, no passion to which her divine movement may not 
claim a response. And now is the world invited to applaud 
the inimitable gaucherie of amateurs who have been to the 
Gaiety and taken half-a-dozen lessons ! The exhibition is mere 
blasphemy for such as delight in exquisite motion, and haye 
‘seen (with judicious eye) a stag bound across the lawn or a 
tree wave its branches in the air.’ Better the clumsiest walt, 
in which one can forget one’s neighbours, than the cold-blooded 
contemplation of heavy ankles and wriggled arms! Skin. 
dancing in the drawing-room is indeed a return to that barbarous 
age of ladies’ albums and musical evenings : which was some. 
time before the Flood. 

And why this fierce onslaught upon the many-twinkling 
waltz? And which variety has your contributor in his mind? 
Does his fancy picture the languid inanity of the Kensington 
Crawl or the preposterous merriment of the Liverpool Lurch? 
For in truth there are a dozen kinds, different from one another 
as light from darkness. Though the waltz lack the dignity of 
the measured minuet, it has infinite possibilities of elegance, 
The old-fashioned dance is stateliness expressed, the essence 
of the more modern gyration is movement. To blame the one 
because it wants the qualities of the other is as foolish as it were 
to reprove Mr. Swinburne because he has not accepted Paradis: 
Lost as his model of rhythm. Had your contributor refrained 
from general terms, and merely condemned the waltz of the 
suburbs, there would have been no more to say. But he 
has not scrupled to involve in a common ruin what may be, 
and sometimes is, a perfect art. Though it has been upon 
the town for eighty years, the waltz has never thriven on this side 
of the channel. I hold that it has infinite possibilities of grace: 
I confess that in England at least its possibities are seldom 
realised. To waltz is to move—by a certain method of pro- 
gression it is true; but movement, rapid and unhampered, 
is the first essential. And we Britons have shut it up in 
a drawing-room, where it could only totter and reverse: 
which is pretty much like playing cricket in a back garden. 
The flat-footed antic is only too familiar. You grasp your 
partner like a banjo, and—to change the image—your five gaunt 
fingers outspread beneath her shoulder-blades you back her 
down the room as though she were a restive horse, then turn 
once and repeat the process, battened down the while by your 
heel. Many indeed are the triumphs of British ingenuity. To 
have divorced painting from art, fiction from literature, are 
no mean achievements. But the most brilliant invention of 
all is the waltz without movement, the supreme ecstasy of 
the ball-room robbed of its first and only reason of exist- 
ence! The Darwinian theory of adaptation to environment 
—a potent influence upon all the arts—may be pleaded in 
excuse. In skating, for instance, is not the lightning speed of 
Holland due to her canals ? are not the elaborate figures of Eng- 
land the result of her small and polished sheets of ice? So, had 
the waltz been given room and verge enough—the apologist 
urges—perhaps she would not have lost the gaiety and esprit 
which render her beautiful. However she is dead—in London 
of crowded rooms. Yet her elegance lives, wherever men and 
women, neither too timid nor too listless to move, have in them 
that saving grace which makes awkwardness impossible. 
To gaze upon the waltzing of other amateurs were doubtless as 
tedious as to contemplate the Pas de Quatre. But the waltz is 
nota mere spectacle. It is a sport wherein many may indulge, 
if the vanity of the carpet dance be given over. A perfect conso- 
nance of step with the music, with your partner, is of itself a joy. 
And if grace be added—as it will be, ifgraceful people be found 
to dance—the much despised waltz need fear the rivalry of 10 
more formal figure. 

By all means let us play the Nabob, and gaze open-eyed 
at the poses of elegant women—when we get the chance. 
But the heavens will fall before the British drawing-room 
offers the opportunity. And, meantime, it is wiser to catch an 
emotion of harmonious revolution than to freeze your blood 
at the sight of young women who would dance, if they could, 
and who, rather than court obscurity, are content to flash 
a stocking. In brief, it is a hundred to one against elegance, 
whether waltz or skirt-dance be the sport, and the waltz has at 
least one compensation, which the display of well-intentioned 
and clumsy females cannot provide.—I am, etc. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
Hampstead, 22nd July, 1892. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘ Russell Square,’ thinks that | 
‘somewhat missed’ the point of the contention raised by the 
author of ‘ The Legs of London,’ and proceeds to instruct me in 
the true purport of that portion of his article which discussed the 
waltz. ‘Russell Square,’ I am afraid, has carefully misunder- 
stood my letter. I was perfectly well aware that ‘your con- 
tributor was not concerned to abuse the waltz as a pleasure, 
but as an art,’ and as art, of a certain sort—the culmination of 
of that kind of dancing—I defended the waltz, on the ground 
that it has effects and elegances peculiar to itself, and in their 
measure beautiful. But in defining the pleasure that comes of 
waltzing your contributor was less than civil, and I did my best 
to show that that pleasure is in the sense of balance and 
harmonious motion, and may be increased by accidental cir- 
cumstances, such as ‘the splendour of her limbs, the touch of 
her hand,’ etc. Certainly I did not, as‘ Russell Square’ is at 
pains to insinuate, localise the pleasure in these accidents : I 
said ‘It may be’ that they ‘play upon you like a stimulant. 
Howbeit, the effect of them is not sentimental unless you be 
sentimental yourself. 

The waltz owes its popularity to ‘ Society’s’ dread of conver- 
sation ; that art and the finer art of dancing went out together. 
Miss Belgravia’s efforts will gradually, but thoroughly, empty 
the ball-rooms. The introduction of minuets and gavottes will 
turn them into desolate places. For the desire of ‘ Society ’— 
which clusters round the ball-room—is such amusement as 
makes conversation needless. People will not meet together 
to criticise one another’s steps : and an At-Home with skirt- 
dances will be a bore as infinite as an At-Home with songs and 
recitations and a pianist. Especially ifthe dancing be under- 
taken by amateurs : although a vast majority of professionalS 
perform not at all well. And we don’t want our houses turned 
even temporarily into music-halls. Yet if you give entrance to 
the skirt-dance the hornpipe must follow hard after, and next 
such friskings as Mr. ‘ Dan’ Leno’s—probably accompanied by 
a comic song. 

As for the decency of the thing : I venture to dissent from 
your contributor and your correspondents. It is not pleasant 
to think of English ladies taking this inspiration from /a 
sainte canaille (or imperator plebs, according to your politics), 
and showing their hose with true Oriental politeness. Let 
‘Hafiz’ and other orientalised sages take their pleasure with 
occidental natures at the halls, where women are paid to show 
themselves off. I have but a poor opinion of Modesty as she 
dresses herself to-day. There is no reason why women should 
not exhibit their shoulders or their stockings, or assert their 
independence in ‘ vestural advantages’, if they can carry them. 
These are but modes, and the mode knows no propriety. It is 
quite otherwise when women, draped in skirts which half con- 
ceal and half reveal what is w.thin them, display their grace of 
limb and posture as a public spectacle. I am of M. D’Alaly’s 
opinion on this point. The immodesty of the waltz—if there be 
any, which | deny — is at least private and personal. The 
thouzht of a lady on show is merely disgusting.} I take this new 
freak of woman, for not the revival of a Jost art but as the 
latest and most repulsive phase of Mummer-Worship.— 
I am, etc., S. 


THE LITERARY AGENT 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Edinburgh, 19th July, 1892. 


S1R,—With some faint interest— perhaps some slender amuse- 
ment—I perused your attack upon the ‘Literary Agent.’ 
According to you, his offence is that he takes ten per cent of 
author’s profits. Why not? Every man to his trade, and the 
devil take the hindmost ; and if the hindmost be an author, so 
much the better. But the amusing thing about your article 
is its exquisite ignorance. Figure to yourself, dear sir, that I 
who speak to you, pay twenty-five per cent. to a brother, for the 
privilege of selling the works of an author in high repute to 
certain Journals, 

Thisences bargain of my making. The brother madeit. But 
let me illustrate. If you have brains enough to produce a mass 
of stuff for which certain journals will pay £1600, I, as your 
agent share your brains to the extent of bagging £400 for 
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selling the said stuff to the said journals. Which seems to 
indicate that, all things considered, it were more profitable and 
easier to be a Literary Agent than an author.—I am, etc., 

AN Un-LITERARY AGENT. 


‘LOVERS OF NATURE’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
Broadstairs, 18th July, 1892. 

S1r,—I have no time to waste on the writer hailing from 
Norwood—or was it Clapham? And I am compelled to doubt 
his sincerity, moreover: for, had he read his Macgillivray, he 
would have found several papers wherein that author takes 
the wayfarer and ‘lover of nature’ afield, and shows him bird 
life discoursing in dialogue, after the manner of Master Piscator 
and his pupil, 

These papers prove Macgillivray to have been a man of 
artistic insight as well as being profoundly learned and scien- 
tific. Therefore, to class such men as ‘dry-as-dust,’ shows 
that either ‘A. P.’ has not read the papers in question, or he 
is deliberately insincere. And as yet it matters not which, for 
his remarks on ‘Art’ prove him in the street, where I will 
leave him with his Jefferies, that guide to the tom-tit and the 
groundsel.—Yours, etc. THE WRITER OF THE LETTER. 


P.S.—By-the-by, ‘A, P.’ has wilfully misrepresented me. 
I never said ‘the water-colourist is not an artist,’ but the 
‘“ British ” water-colourist,’ etc., and every one knows to whom 
that refers. Is ‘A. P.’ a British water-colourist, or mayhap a 
journalist ? 


‘DIE GOTTERDAMMERUNG’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer| 
London, 19th July, 1892. 


S1R,—-When reading the first critique on the ‘Ring Des 
Nibelungen,’ it was necessary to rub one’s eyes and refer to the 
date at the top of the page, so as to be certain that a copy of a 
paper of ten years ago had not fallen into one’s hands by mis- 
take. There have been, and are, critics who fell foul of much 
of Wagner's music, but none, hitherto, have utterly de1ied his 
genius. And this, in effect, your critic has done. But what 
arguments has he brought forward in support of his singular 
opinions? I venture to say not one of any weight. 

As his last critique, on Die Gétterdimmerung, sustains the 
key-note of the whole series, I will deal with it alone. To 
begin with, your critic flippantly assumes that the recent success 
of Wagner’s music rests on mere fashionable discipleship, and, 
then, rather inconsistently, expresses his amazement that this 
should have ‘charmed the sense of a London audience against 
the portentous dulness of the Gdtlerdimmerung. Has not this 
belittling of the Public’s opinions on matters of musical art 
become a banality? Is it not too much the attitude of the 
superior person who cannot worship unless alone? Are Shake- 
speare’s tragedies, then, but sorry stutf because they are popular? 
True, no one knowing the history of Art can pretend that the 
verdict of the Public is final, or that it can be taken as a 
vindication of bad work, but, at the same time, it is not proof that 
a work is meretricious—indeed, popularity is a factor that, in 
criticism, should not be taken into account at all. Then yourwriter 
complains that in Die Gdtlerdimmerung the ‘hunt after new 
motifs gives sport no longer.’ But why go to Covent Garden 
with the cast of mind of a John-Bullish rat-catcher? The 
motif-system is not the invention of Wagner, and it certainly 
was not employed by him as a musical sport, but as a means of 
giving an inner dramatic significance to his music. Your critic, 
however, seems to be in favour of a slight use of the moézf- 
system ; he thinks it ‘should whisper the merest hints,’ but 
surely it must have occurred to him that if certain ideas have 
representative themes assigned to them, those themes must be 
repeated, not necessarily in their original form, whenever the 
dramatic situation deals again with such ideas. If the /eif- 
motifs be used in the slight manner suggested by your critic, of 
what is the rest of the music to be constructed ? Apparently of 
fresh themes having nothing whatever to do with the drama. 
And it must be remembered that the development of mo#i/s in 
Wagner's works has a precise parallel in the development of 
themes in absolute music. But perhaps your critic cares not 
for symphonic music allied to the drama? perhaps he prefers a 
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flimsy accompaniment with /ef/-motifs ‘whispering the merest 
hints’? If so, he wishes for a consummation that will for ever 
divorce the power of the highest musical expression from drama, 
To accuse Wagner of having made use of mofi//s as a mere 
trick is a cuckoo cry of shallow critics, for the mot//s are but the 
seed from which spring the full flower of his inspired and emo- 
tional muse. 

As to the chorus in the second act, characterised as an ‘un- 
justifiable musical audacity, I will say not what I think but 
will give merely an extract from Zhe Daily Telegraph written 
by a critic who, like your own, is an anti-Wagnerian ; he writes: 
‘ Wild the music is, no doubt, but it is music.’ Among other 
astounding things, we are told that Wagner is provincial in his 
melody because it has not that catholic seal, that broad mark 
of distinction which is stamped upon the ‘airs of the world, 
Really this strange and sphinx-like utterance makes me wonder 
if your writer can appreciate melody when he hears it, and, as 
to the ‘airs of the world,’ I can see them printed and neatly 
bound together in blue cloth with gilt edges, Is it too much to 
ask your critic to tell us his idealof dramatic music? | almost 
suspect he casts longing eyes on the old ballad opera. 

But scarcely can we hope to find appreciation of a great work 
of genius from a man who can see nothing to admire in De 
Géitterdimmerung save the immensity of the labour bestowed 
upon its composition, and who flippantly pretends that ‘a boat 
pulled by real ropes,’ ‘a r¢chauffé of the fire from Sieg/ried, 
‘ Briinnhilde’s horse,’ etc., go far to exhaust the beauties of the 
work. Nothing that can be said could make him understand 
the poetry, dramatic imagination and melodic beauty of the 
music of one of the greatest geniuses the world has ever seen. 

E. ALGERNON BAUGHAN. 

{ Note.—The living Wagnerian is accustomcd to assume as a 
first principle that which, above all, requires demonstration. 
We had made complaint of the ragged incompletenesss of 
Wagner's music, based as it is on a limited number of musical 
phrases which convince the ignorant solely by repetition, and 
not by essential beauty. We demanded and demand from the 
musician a gift of melody far more complete, for more sensi- 
tive to form, than Wagner ever possessed. And Mr. Baughan, 
not afraid with any amazement, blandly inquires—‘If the 
leit-motifs ( sic\ be used inthe slight manner suggested by your 
critic, of what is the rest of the music to be constructed?’ Did 
ever disciple sacrifice his prophet thus ruthlessly before? As 
for those vague and meaningless words ‘symphonic music allied 
to the drama,’ and a dramatic music as distinct from ‘absolute 
music,’ they do but prove the degradation of the artistic ideal 
into which Wagner has persuaded an inartistic world, through 
the assumption that the highest form of any art can possibly be 
other than absolute. But there should be some test of great- 
ness ; and Wagner has unconsciously supplied one in a genuine 
attempt to ‘rival the masters of melody in that common-place 
and foolish air which immediately precedes the love-duet of 
Die Walkire ; here the cloak falls, and you see the man in all 
hisrags. If Mr. Baughan will compare this tune to any of those 
‘airs of the world,’ which may or may not be bound in blue— 
say Ombra mai fu, or Batti, batti—perhaps even he may win a 
glimpse of that poverty. But, in such a case, words are useless. 
It is upon the intelligence of a public which delights in that 
which it cannot understand that Wagner relies for his popu- 
larity ; and he, therefore, provided an ample stock of obscurities 
which himself held to be great for precisely the same reason ; 
for assuredly he never understood them. } 





REVIEWS 
HUMOUR IN BLACK AND WHITE 


La Comédie Parisienne. 
pentier. 
Album Crafty. Paris: E. Plon. 
Phil May's Summer Annual. 
and Advertising Co. 


Par J.-L. FORAIN. Paris: Char- 


London: Central Publishing 


To fit a drawing with a humourous legend and to keep the 
balance absolute is a triumph so rarely achieved as to seem 
almost superhuman, A sense of fun may lurk in the line or 
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may display itself in the inscription. Ht seldom appears above 
and below in equal measure. A fashion-plate harnessed With 
a bad pun will serve as a description for most of the half-page 
drawings in the comic papers ; and the public, which esteems 
a fragment of dialogue above literature and beyond art, is 
quick to lower its gaze to the legend, passing by the fashion. 
plate in idle contempt. We may even doubt if a draughtsman 
can better express a humourous situation than by a distortion of 
feature or an exaggeration of pose ; and it were at least arguable 
that humour lies outside the province of the graphic arts. Oy; 
own Keene is a brilliant example of the artist condemned to 
‘draw up to’ middle-class hilarity ; but it may be urged in his 
defence that his drawings had always a separate existence, and 
were attached to their several excuses by the flimsiest of ties. \. 
Forain’s work has a closer unity. As you turn over his pages, 
you feel that satire and design are the suggestion of the same 
brain, and to some extent are therefore homogeneous. But 
even here the literary and artistic elements are in some sort of 
conflict, and rightly to appreciate /a Comédie Parisienne you 
must criticise line and legend apart. 

M. Forain is a staunch disciple of Degas, He is attracted 
by the same material, and he aims ata like treatment. He 
has the keenest eye for the life of the cow/isses, and for the true 
life of the streets ; and, as his perception is brutally frank, 
he suggests whatever he sees with the most literal direct- 
ness compatible with an artistic presentation. But rather 
to suggest than render is his constant purpose, and you 
do not find that he furrows his paper with a hundred 
lines when half a dozen are sufficient to express the facts. 
His touch is quick and summary: his style not merely 
fantastic but expressive. His composition is characterised 
by a delightful simplicity and a brilliant ingenuousness ; and, 
while Degas soinetimes inspires him, he is not uninfluenced 
by the saiveté of Japan and the curious childishness of the 
modern Primitive. There is a landscape, labelled Ja Mis¢re aux 
Champs, which suggests an adherence to that most advanced 
theory, that the artist learns to draw in order straightway to for- 
get the technique and find himself. However Forain’s back- 
grounds are commonly no more than hints, and are yet sufficient; 
the local colour is never elaborated, though the figures are set in 
their proper atmosphere; and, when he does sketch you ina 
landscape, he builds it up with an almost fierce rapidity and in 
a dozen lines. His best drawings—as /es Courses a Longchamps 
—are marvellously rich in colour, and in all he displays a lively 
sense of decoration and arrangement, an exquisite balance of 
light and shade, which atone for the brutality of the literary 
suggestion. He realises with a vivid sincerity the few types he 
has chosen to present: the fgwrante and her Hulot, the frowsy 
ambulante and her victim, are touched off to the life; while the 
squalid complacency of Madame Cardinal has seldom been so 
faithfully pourtrayed. His world is limited, as whose is not? 
But at least he knows its commonness and overlooks none of 
its subtleties. Now and again he might soften his touch and 
chasten his attitudes. It is irksome to gaze for ever through 
the keyhole, and a drawing may easily be overladen with senti- 
ment’s antithesis. Here, indeed—in these frequent lapses of 
restraint—his art and his satire overlap. If you leave his draw- 
ings out of account, you shall find a critic of human follies, cruel 
even to brutality. The struggles of the cocoffe with greed, 
parsimony, and fatigue have never been more ruthlessly ex- 
pressed. ‘C’est si dur d’ attendre, Madame!’ says the long- 
suffering maid. ‘Qu’ est-ce que vous avez encore 4 geindre? 
Quand vous vous couchez, vous vous reposez’ is Madame’ 
bitter consolation. The moralist might read a tragedy in‘ Entin 
Seule!!’ the triumphant exclamation of the girl who has at 
last rid herself of a troublesome lover. The humour is not 
always cast in so stern a mould, and Nana’s request to Zola— 
* Dis, donc, Emile, quand t’en seras, toi, de l’ Académie, tu leur 
donneras mon adresse ?’—is a piece of genuine wit. And yet 
the satire clamours for relief, and you turn with joy from the 
yery acute observation of one side of life to the approval of 
drawings whose technique is always enlivened by a touch of 
chic or a hint of gaiety. 

The draughtsman who chooses to be known as ‘Crafty’ is a 
humourist and nothing more, and his humour is not so brilliant 
as to compensate for his lack of style. His figures are clumsy ! 
line, vulgar in aspect, commonplace in effect, and his landscape 
is as woolly as the horses (whereunto he particularly inclines), 
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are wooden. These last, indeed, are worthy to be compared to 
the long-limbed travesties of Mr. Sturgess. i urthermore, 
Crafty is wont to surround all objects, which find a place in 
nis world, with black, impenetrable outlines, so that men and 
women, dogs and horses, resemble maps of weird, unknown con- 
tinents. ‘The printed ‘fun’ is almost British in its stolidity ; 
‘n fact, neither in design nor in legend is there frequent evidence 
of keen observation or happy insight. ‘To revert to Forain isa 
solace, indeed ; and, if one seem in danger of underrating the 
Comédie Parisienne, a stolen glance at Crafty’s performance is 
enough to reassure, Mr. Phil May, on the other hand, is, be- 
fore all things, an artist. Not only does he draw with know- 
ledge and expression ; but also he generally contrives to catch 
a decorative aspect, and to extract a marvellous deal of colour 
from his simple medium. Moreover, he has an admirable talent of 
selection, and knows when to stay his hand and how to exclude 
the superfluous. His rare insight into character gave a sort of 
coherence to his part in Zhe Poet and the Painter, and his 
Summer Annual, though it does not afford him a like occasion, 
contains not a few excellent drawings. ‘The observation is as 
quick as ever, the touch almost as sure: although Mr. May has 
a trick of repeating his effects, of expressing some new fact—not 
sincerely but—by an artifice which he has learned and tried 
before. Dut, in spite of shortcomings, these drawings are the 
best examples of the art achieved of late by an Englishman. 
And thus it is the more to be regretted that the Annua/ is 
vulgarly proportioned and shockingly defaced by common 
photographs and tail-pieces, Of the text the less said the better. 
The editor informs us that his contributors ‘look cheerfully on 
the bright side of things.’ Perhaps they would be less de- 
pressing if they didn’t. But the cheap episodes and flimsy 
situations here vamped up for the twentieth time are intoler- 
able. Cheerfulness is a quite useful quality in its way, but some 
perception of the drama of life, and some faint recognition of 
the truth that men and women are not puppets fashioned to 
fit the world of fiction, are the necessary equipment of the 
story-teller, and we cannot imagine that the bulk of Phil May’s 
Summer Annual wil| be found readable ‘ even at the seaside.’ 


DANIEL GOOCH 


The Diaries of Sir Daniel Gooch, Bart. With an Introductory 
Notice by Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K,C.B. London; 
Kegan Paul. 


An introduction, being a mere résumé of bits of autobio- 
graphy, and selections from a casual diary, make up a little 
book at once interesting and disappointing. An apparent 
egoist, Sir Daniel was a modest man of worth and power and 
sound judgment, to whom success clave as a garment. But he 
was no student of men and manners: he did but render his 
reason for a trust committed to him when he was called upon 
to do so, and he noted only the incidents that deflected his own 
course. Yet his name is linked with the greatest engineering 
enterprises of the middle third of the century—the Broad Gauge, 
to wit, the Great Eastern, and Atlantic Telegraphy. Right well 
he bore his part ; and it would be strange if any account of 
his life, however nerveless and incomplete, were altogether 
barren of interest. 

His father was employed at the Bedlington Ironworks, 
Northumberland ; himself was born in 1816. And so it hap- 
pened that when George Stephenson, careful about the execu- 
tion of rail and other orders came thither, the lad stood by his 
knee and drank in wondrous engineering tales. Stephenson, 
then plain ‘Geordie, the engine-wright, did ‘not forget 
him; and after certain experiences at the Tredegar Iron- 
works in Monmouthshire and clsewhere, at something 
over twenty he was a person of a certain importance in the 
Robert Stephenson locomotive works at Newcastle. ‘The first 
natural period of his career—the introduction and develop- 
ment of the Broad Gauge engine—begins exactly at this point. 
For Messrs. Stephenson had secured a Russian Government 
order for some wide gauge (six feet) locomotives, and a note in 
the diary shows him busy with the designs and revelling in the 
extra room between the frames. After a term of illness, he next 
Proceeded to learn civil engineering with his brother, then 
acting under Stephenson on the Manchester and Leeds; and 
from the Manchester offices of the Grand Junction for whose 
Northern section Stephenson was also engineer, was dated 
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the letter (1837) in which he applied to I. K. Brunel for the post 
of locomotive engineer to the Great Western. Brunel decided 
to see him ; an interview was arranged, and Gooch received 
the appointment on the spot. It was some time before the 
partial opening of the line from Paddington to Maidenhead 
(1838), and about a score of engines were on order from differ- 
ent makers. The designs were diverse and ill-considered ; and 
Gooch, despite his efforts to eliminate in progress of construc- 
tion some of the many mechanical z#a/series, found himself on 
the opening day responsible for what he regarded asa sorry stud 
unworthy the glorious capacity of the seven feet gauge. Of the 
set only the North Star and the Morning Star, delivered by 
Robert Stephenson and Co., were in the least satisfactory ; 
and, oddly enough, both these were mainly designed by Gooch 
himself: for, built and left over at the tail end of the Russian 
order, they had merely had to undergo the alterations necessary 
in respect of gauge. 

At this early period a section of the Great Western share- 
holders, giving heed to the derision of the Narrow Gauge men, 
becamealarmed, and demandedan investigation byengineersand 
othersof their own choosing. Chief among the last was that noto- 
rious prophet of the impossible, Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. ; 
and of him Gooch wrote, ‘the doctor’s calculations were little 
more reliable in the matter of the power and speed of the 
locomotive than they had been with regard to the Great West- 
ern crossing the Atlantic.’ Ata meeting of the shareholders 
(1839) the investigators presented a voluminous and on the 
whole adverse report ; but the relative vote of no confidence in 
the directors came to grief. Face to face with this state of 
affairs and the near prospect of the opening of the whole line, 
the directors devolved entire responsibility for the locomotive 
department on Gooch ; who, ably assisted by his chief draughts- 
man—T. R, Crampton, afterwards famous here as in France— 
prepared two standard sets of drawings, in accordance with 
which over 140 engines were immediately put in hand. The 
success of the new Broad Gauge engines was startling: sixty 
miles per hour—a speed undreamed of till then—was done on 
trial with moderately light loads; and the staying power was no 
less remarkable than the speed. Through the long Battle of the 
Gauges Brunel and Gooch stood shoulder to shoulder against 
fearful odds—before Parliamentary Committees and the like— 
with varying fortune ; but in races on the road, engine against 
engine, they were invariably victorious. In 1844 the first of the 
famous Great Western expresses was inaugurated at Gooch’s 
instance—a lead soon followed by other companies. London 
to Exeter became a journey of 4h. 30m., at an average speed, 
including stops, of 43 miles per hour : to-day—after nearly fifty 
years—the time is 4h. 5m., and the corresponding speed 47.5. 
The type of engine which until the final abandonment of the 
Broad Gauge last May regularly worked the express traffic, 
was designed in 1846: the first of the class was ‘the Great 
Britain, but probably a later example, the Lord of the Isles, 
shown at the Great Exhibition of 1851, is the better known. 
The astonishing fact here disclosed—that development of the 
latent capacities of the wide gauge ceased nigh on fifty years 
ago—has been already discussed in these pages. From the 
public (which coincides with the purely engineering) point 
of view the bullying, hampering, and final abandonment of the 
Broad Gauge were huge errors: but the demand for yet 
swifter expresses is soon to become imperious, and the necessity 
for adopting the compound principle will in the end lead to 
rectification. 

The laying of the first Atlantic Cable was attempted in 1857 : 
there was a break in deep water at 400 knots, and the expedition 
was abandoned. A third effort was mechanically successful next 
year ; but from the first the electrical condition of the core was 
extremely bad, and, after a few days of flickering life, the cable 
ceased to speak. The core was made by the Gutta Percha Co, 
the sheathing by Messrs. Glass, Elliot & Co. and Messrs. Newall. 
In 1864a proposal was shaped for buying up and amalgamating 
the two first-named concerns, with the immediate object of lay- 
ing a new cable, to be paid out from the Great Eastern, for the 
original Cable Co. Gooch had become a director of the Great 
Eastern Steamship Co. in 1860, and four years after affairs had 
reached a crisis: the bondholders were in possession and the 
destiny of the great ship was to be determined (for the first time) 
by the auctioneer’s hammer. Gooch and two other directors 
bought her back for an old song—£25,000—and started a new 
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company. In the meantime the proposed cable manufacturing 
concern had been constituted as the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Co.: Gooch became a director, a new 
Atlantic Cable was put in hand, and the Great astern chartered. 
The expedition started from Sheerness on the 15th July, 
1865, with Gooch as managing director and Captain (now Sir 

JamesAnderson in command. On the morning of August 2nd, half 
way across, thre cable parted in 2000 fathoms and on August 
11th the ship’s course was set for home. In the early part of 
the following year, the Anglo-American Cable Co. was formed 
(capital £600,090), and agreements entered into with the 
original Atlantic Cable Co. and the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Co. A new cable was made; the Great Lastern 
sailed on her second cable voyage, June 30th, 1866, with Gooch 
on board in the same capacity as before. Experience and 
constant care at last achieved success. And on Saturday, 
July 28th, 1866, the whole world knew that Transatlantic 
Telegraphy had become a fact. A determined effort to pick 
up the broken end of the 1865 cable in Mid-Atlantic, was 
successful ; and the Great astern with her brilliant staff 
returned in all the glory of the double feat. Gooch received a 
baronetcy, and took part in the laying of the third (a French) 
Atlantic Cable in 1869. 

He was returned for Cricklade (as a Conservative) at the 
General Election of 1866; and he went on being re-elected 
till 1885, when he declined nomination. He had ceased to be 
a servant of the Great Western in 1864, but the connection was 
renewed by a curious inversion in 1865, when he became 
Chairman—a post he held till his death in 1889. At the time 
of his accession the affairs of the Company were desperate, 
and the stock stood at 384: now the stock is somewhere about 
166. Gooch’s name is given to one remarkable piece of 
mechanism: his modification of Stephenson’s link motion, 
whereby he solved the problem of constant lead; rather a 
thing mechanically interesting than practically important, 


TACITUS 


The Annals of Tacitus. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by HENRY FURNEAUX, M.A. Vol. II. Books xi.-xvi, 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus. Translated, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by A. W. Quill, M.A., T.C.D. Vol. I- 
London: Murray. 


Mr. Furneaux has done valuable service to the study of 
Latin literature. His edition of 7he Annals ef Tacitus (now 
completed) may fairly claim to rank as the standard authority. 
The editor is well equipped with scholarship to understand his 
author : he has mastered the literature of his subject, while he 
shows the sober virtues of common sense and good judgment 
throughout his commentary. 

The later books of the Amma/s are as interesting as any work 
of Tacitus. In his Introduction, Mr. Furneaux connects the 
narrative of Book xi. with its predecessors by restoring, from 
chance allusions in Tacitus himself and from the records of 
other writers, the history of the reign of Caligula (‘the Sulla 
without his virtues’, as Tiberius called him) and ef the first years 
of Claudius. It is a curious accident that we have not in the 
Annals (so far as they have survived) the complete chronicle of 
any Emperor’s reign. But, serious as is the loss, the artistic 
result is scarce impaired, for Tacitus gets his effect on small 
canvases, and in the broken records of the different reigns his 
characters live for us as distinctly and inspiringly as 
Rembrandt's sitters. It is the fashion of the day to decry 
the personal treatment of history: the historian leaves the 
senate and the palace for the province or thecamp. Doubtless, 
as Mommsen says, the real greatness of the Imperial Govern. 
ment is to seek ‘in the towns of Africa, the stations on the 
Moselle, on the Lycian Mountains, and in the Syrian desert ;’ but, 
after all, the history of the Roman Emperors is not to be sur- 
passed for human interest, ‘Think of Caligula, the madman, at 
the helm of the Empire; of Claudius, the bureaucrat and 
dotard ; of Nero, the Mohawk, wsthete, and anti-Christ; and 
you may be thankful that Tacitus and his age were not imbued 
with the modern theory. Moreover, you can study the circle 
better at its centre, than at its circumference ; and on the Im- 
perial system—so wisely contrived by the subtle brain of 








Augustus Cesar that even under the worst Emperors the 
machine of government was not disordered —depended the 
Roman world. The Roman Emperor—a living and endurj 
Atlas—did more than bear up the weight of the universe. 
himself took cognisance of every detail of administration, At 
one time you find Claudius listening to a dispute about advocates’ 
fees, at another forbidding fos?-odits, and anon introducing new 
letters to the Roman alphabet by Imperial decree: anq you 
can realise how wise he was in the institution of the bure: 
cracy. 

And Tacitus himself invented his own medium, That 
wond rful style, with its admirable brevity, its choice diction 
and its surprises of antithesis and epigram, is exactly adapted 
to reveal the characters of the Empire. But, masterly in its 
sustained intensity, it is the bow of Ulysses that no man else 
can bend ; and Tacitus has ever proved beyond the achievement 
of the translator. Of those who have attempted the feat, Sir 
Henry Savile succeeded in reproducing the force and dignity 
of his original ; but, working in an alien idiom, he was wise 
enough not to aim at representing that terrible conciseness of 
phrase which is impossible in English; and his translation 
remains to-day a work of literature. Now, Mr. A. W. Ouill 
the latest to essay the adventure, has endeavoured ‘to reproduce 
somewhat of the pregnant brevity of the original’; he sees jp 
Thomas Carlyle ‘the mocern counterpart of Cornelius Tacitus’ 
and, as he writes, he finds ‘ Carlyle coming out through the tips 
of his fingers.’ The choice of the model seems disastrous ; but 
it would be unjust to Carlyle to hold him responsible for the 
impenetrable ruggedness, the waste of commonplace and vulgar 
diction, of his parodist. That gentleman at least has one 
success to his credit: he translates Tacitus into fewer words 
than Tacitus. The ambition is ignoble and perverse as that 
of the man who should write a book and avoid the use of 
certain consonants ; the end is but achieved at the expense 
of accuracy, elegance, and intelligibility. This is the more to 
be regretted as Mr. Quill shows that he has many of the 
scholar’s qualities, and he has evidently bestowed great pains 
upon his work. [But from the beginning his results are ruined 
by his hopeless craving after brevity. To justify the charge :— 
‘nec beneficio nec iniuria cogniti,’ does not mean ‘I stand 
indifferent to’; ‘admitting that Vespasian created my 
position, amplified by Titus, exalted by Domitian,’ is neither 
English nor sense; the meaning of ‘manebat plerisque 
milituin conscientia’ is entirely obscured by ‘most of the 
soldiers remained callous’; and ‘secreta male audiebant’ is 
inadequately rendered by ‘in private odious.’ Let it be added 
that in many passages whole phrases of essential import are 
omitted in the desire to compress and condense. In his choice 
of words Mr. Quill mars the dignity of his original: such poor 
things as ‘canaille, ‘synchronise,’ ‘admittedly the soldiery 
tendered the purple,’ ‘cyclic,’ ‘dare-devils,’ and the like suggest 
the modern journalist. Then, in his derangement of metaphors 
he is a worthy rival of Sir Boyle Roche ; for ‘Galba’s easy temper 
whetled the maw of favourites ;’ and ‘Nero was d/oated with 
the Cesar pedigree;’ and ‘the destruction of the innocent 
sated a greed branded by the lustrous courage of a Ligurian 
woman ;’ and ‘a /ying concoction, although starled with a 
spurl, died away after even a few days.’ But let Mr. Quill 
speak for himself. Here is his translation of the second 
chapter of the First Book :—‘I approach my theme—harvest 
of ruin, direful battles, discord, mutiny, even ruthless peace: 
Four princes slain ; three wars civil, more foreign, often both; 
success eastwards, misfortune westwards: Illyricum revolt- 
ing, Gaul wavering, Britain lost as soon as won; Sarmate 
and Suebi arrayed against us; the Dacian ennobled 
by retaliatory victories; Parthia nearly in arms over the 
sham-Nero juggle; Italy oppressed by disasters new OF 
cyclic. Cities—Campania’s fairest border, engulfed or over- 
whelmed ; Rome ravaged by the fire-brand, her oldest shrines 
consumed, her very Capitol in flames by Roman hands, her 
holy offices desecrated, her nobles adulterers ; the sea exile- 
freighted, islands bloodstained! Still worse in Rome; rank, 
wealth, office declined or taken, a crime! virtue, certain death. 
It is only necessary to contrast this jerky, slovenly and turgid 
stuff with the original to see the rank injustice it does to Tacitean 
art. Mr. Quill applies the hackneyed apophthegm, ‘Ze sty/e 
cest 2 homme, to the artist himself, We hope it is not tru¢ of 
his translator, 
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FICTION 


Austin and Rudolph Roylands were in love with Rose Sil- 
verton, and from words they came to blows. Rudolph, having 
knocked his brother down and left him for dead, departed for 
the East with the Rector’s wife and child. Whereupon 
Austin married Rose, and begat Maurice, who presently dis- 
covered Rudolph in the person of an island-ruler in the A2gean, 
while Crispin (a rhyming fellow, friend to Maurice) turned out 
to be the Kector’s son, but the Rector’s wife was dead. Such are 
the main outlines of Mr. Fergus Hume’s Zhe /sland of Fantasy 
London: Griffith), to appreciate the which you must be of a sen- 
timental habit, dissatisfied with your lot, and conscious of a great 
longing to flee away and be at rest. For the hero the wine of 
life hath lost its flavour, and he is nothing if not a sad young 
man. He used to dabble in art, and had tried bohemia, but it 
did him no good. A ‘rubicund divine’—the Rector afore- 
said—suggested that he should fall in love; but had it not 
been for the photograph of a Grecian maiden even this counsel 
would have profited him naught. As it is, though, he casts 
his lethargy from him, and hies him to the East in quest of 
Helena. Wrecked on the voyage, he arrives at a sort of Lubber- 
land, or Island of the Blest, where, what with love and flowers 
and absurd revivals of the classics, he contrives to fleet the time 
pleasantly enough. But then come pirates and volcanoes, and 
the treatment is successful, and the sad young man is cured of 
his sadness. The style is very stiff in places, and verbal in- 
accuracies are not a-wanting. By-the-by, the morning meal at 
Roylands Grange must have followed hard upon the supper, 
fur Maurice and his guests used to go bathing at dawn, 
and come home ‘with a tremendous appetite for breakfast ! 
In Mr. Hume's other book, ]’Aen J lived in Bohemia (Bristol 
Arrowsmith), Lionel Amberton was a young author of great 
soul but straitened means. Wanting the wherewithal to wed 
his cousin Lilian, he sacrificed his artistic ambition, and took 
to writing Shilling Shockers. The step was irrevocable. He 
tried higher work: published ‘a very clever novel, likewise a 
volume of poems.’ But ’twas all of no avail. He had been 
branded as a Shilling Shockist, and that was enough for the 
critics. So he turned h’s back on literature and took ship for 
New Zealand. Which things are an allegory; for, says Mr. 
Fergus Hume. if this ‘book shows the public that he can 
do better work than mere detective stories, he ‘will be 
more than satisfied.’ Let him possess his soul in quietness. 
Not all the fame cf his ‘detective stories’ shall prevent the 
critics from appraising this ‘reminiscence of Charles Lamb,’ 
this ‘imitation of Sterne’ at its real value: which is, as nearly 
as possible, 77. 

No Compromise (London: Griffith) is in substance a pious 
but gloomy tract upon the desperate wickedness of Board 
Schools. It is the work of ‘Helen F. Hetherington and the 
Rey. Darwin Burton,’ who formerly perpetrated Paul Nugent, 
Materialist. Probably they made an example of Paul. ‘ For 
Hetherington our hearts are sore’ that she should have a col- 
laborator with such a wicked name as Darwin, and also that 
she and he between them should have so little idea of telling 
astory. This one is mainly about a hero who had the good 
luck, in a ‘ Prologue,’ to chuck over a cliff, and thereby kill, a 
cardsharper who was actively attempting to murder him some- 
where in the Rocky Mountains. (Instead of being proud of this 
circumstance, he let it prey upon his mind, and keep him away 
from church, whither his natural piety and the wishes of his 
friends impelled him to go, when he came back to his home at 
Derwent’s Cray, which was sometimes in Blankshire and some- 
times in Kent.) Also about coincidences which aggravated his 
preposterous remorse when he fell in love with a girl who 
presently turned out to be the half-sister of the deceased card- 
sharper, and then again turned out to be only his step-sister, 
which of course did not matter. Also about the sins and follies 
of a weak-minded and amiable viscount, who was a man of 
fashion, and the resulting woes of his amiable but weak-minded 
wife. And always at short intervals about those atrocious 
School Boards and their atheistic Board Schools. Why seek 
to discredit a deserving opinion by making it the occasion of 
such a very poor performance as this ? 

Mr. Henry Harford gives his story, Fw (London: Chap- 
man & Hall), the second title Ze Story ofa Young Girls Life. 
He means a Young Person, and a very odd story it is. She 
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got mixed up with a rather attractive though excessively jealous 
female lunatic, with the singular name of Starbrow. She 
‘Miss Starbrow) seems to have been a lady of sorts, and respect- 
able as respectability goes, though she lived by herself and 
entertained rowdy parties of gentlemen one night a week. 
This Miss Starbrow fell in love with Fan with an ardour the 
relation of which is almost unseemly, and other people fell 
in love with Miss Starbrow and with Fan, and all sorts of 
‘extraordinary and improbable’ events ensued. Fan was at 
different times a beggar, a slavey, a boarder in an impoverished 
gentleman’s house in the country, a shop-girlin Regent Street, 
and an independent heiress. The story is full of love-making, 
but only one pair of people get married, and they are subordi- 
nate characters merely. He presently died, so that it ends in a 
bouquet of single-blessedness—but with due admirers hovering 
in the middle distance. 

Mr. Haggard’s romances have determined the pattern of //o 
the Unknown (London : Cassell). That is tosay, Mr. Lawrence 
Fletcher has to land his characters in the midst of a remote un- 
friendly kingdom, and then to get them out again, marvellously 
enriched, after an entertaining series of butcheries. He has 
an imagination and ideas of his own, but he adheres to the 
conventional standard. A couple of Englishmen, with a Zulu, 
whose name is Myxukulwa—-although one reads Umslopogaas 
by instinct—find that their camp in a mysterious mountain 
pass is being used as the target of some rather effective rifle 
practice, make reprisals, and, finding that their enemy is a 
white man, and that his body is silently stolen away in the 
night without sign or footmark, determine upon investigations. 
They wander through subterranean passages of the approved 
pattern, and after some fearsome circumstances find them- 
selves, with an English miner and two ladies, eagerly hunted by 
a wily and ferocious brood of Mormons. Then Myzukulwa 
lights upon his long-lost brother : and such readers as cannot 
stomach ‘a large and varied’ shedding of blood were well 
advised to close the book. ‘Those who persist will reap a good 
reward. True, the stars in their courses fight most unfairly 
against the Mormons, and the Englishmen are vastly indebted 
to outrageous good fortune. But they are bold enough, and 
deserve the assistance they turn so well to their desperate 
purposes. The tale is not ill-written at all, and has that air 
of verisimilitude without which the most daringly conceived 
romance is as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. Duels 
succeed to night attacks, and forlorn hopes follow so hard upon 
minings and counter-minings that not the story but the reader 
must bear the blame of flagging interest. "Tis a capital book 
for the wet days of a boy’s holiday. 

George Waring’s Choice (London: Ward and Downey) is 
modern and realistic, and discursive, and not at all dull. The 
title is the only mystery, unless you choose to be misled by a 
preface that concerns nobody, and seems to have been written 
with no particular object. Mr. Frank Baron i; a Verist after 
M. Pourot’s own heart. His hero, George Waring, is a lawyer 
who writes for the Press and lives in the Temple. To affect 
the style of Grace and Phillip Wharton, he has formed a con- 
nection. But the connection—which she is, of course, a chorus 
girl—dies, and a clergyman’s sister who knew all about it 
falls in love with George. In Switzerland they fan their mutual 
flame whilst the author writes about the scenery. But George 
is an agnostic, and Mary is a clergyman’s sister who loves 
not the world, but only one of the things that be in the world. 
So after he and she have tortured themselves with doubtings 
as to the wisdom of being unequally yoked with unbelievers 
George (in a needlessly irreverent passage) leaves her to her 
faith, telling her ‘Remember that Jesus loves you better than 
I do.’ Then, as ifto prove it, he forms another connection, and 
finds himself, like Shakespeare, saddled with two lives, of com- 
fort and despair. Lest his infidelity against Mary should be 
continuous, he proposes to marry the new connection. But she 
is an opera singer without a billet, and she is engaged to another 
man. So he is left to lament his solitary fate; when, of a sudden, 
the clergyman becomes more than ever a religious maniac, 
and Mary sends for George, whom the clergyman stabs incon- 
tinent. After his death Mary publishes the ‘Sermons of a 
Sinner. Mr. Baron’s faults are the faults of inexperience. He 
should battle against a very natural desire to settle out 
of hand every problem of taste and ethics he comes upon. 
’Tis pleasant to read a well-told story : but no one wants to 
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know what the story-teller thinks about Wagner and the art of 
fiction. 

The hero of Van Bibber and Others (London : Osgood), by 
R. H. Davis, isa pleasing acquaintance. One has met him before 
under varied designation, and in different circumstances. The 
languid, well-born youth who spends his time talking slang and 
enduring amusements, he seems a mere cumberer of the ground, 
till on occasion such as that in ‘Her First Appearance,’ he proves 
himself possessed of fine feeling and exquisite tact. Or he 
shows that, despite a flaccid and enervating life, his muscles are 
strong as iron bands, since in ‘ Eleanor Cuyler,’ single-handed 
he overthrows four muscular and aggressive ruffians. Call 
him Lord Ronald or Lord Any-body-else, and he is our own 
familiar friend of fiction and the drama; but he is always an 
amusing personality, and Mr. Davis makes the best of him. 
The ‘Others, notably ‘ Hexty’ Burke, Travers, and Gallagher, 
have all interest and vitality. Though the entire action takes 
place in or near New York, there is nothing distinctively Ameri- 
can in the atmosphere or incidents. 

A nice cheerful story in one volume for the domestic circle is 
My Stewardship (London: Methuen), by Mr. E. McQueen 
Gray, who lately published a much longer novel called £/sa, of 
more than average merit. It is in autobiographical form, pur- 
porting to be narrated by an elderly spinster, who was guardian, 
or stood in the place of guardian, to the hero and heroine. By 
artful treachery and audacious larceny, to which she sits down in 
a spirit of extreme candour, tempered by repentance in its 
mildest form, she broke their hearts and killed them both : 
leaving herself, by her own account, not only a perfectly desolate 
but a thoroughly disagreeable old hag. This pleasant tale is 
told vivaciously and with a good deal of humour. Mr. Gray is a 
novelist of considerable promise. 

Frank Pope Humphrey, author of A New England Cactus 
and Other Tales (London: Unwin) in the ‘ Pseudonym Library, 
is (or ought to be) a lady, who is at home in that part of 
America whereof Englishmen feel themselves free. She is full 
of womanly sympathy, and writes simply and without affectation. 
The historiette which gives its title to her book is well-flavoured 
and pathetic withal, and the same may be said of the others. 
They make up as interesting and pleasant a volume of an excel- 
lent series as any. Such humour as some of them possess 
is good humour, and raises the smile that only good men smile. 
‘A Middle-aged Comedy’ may be instanced as especially 
attractive on this score. On the whole—a good little book. 


AT DONNYBROOK FAIR 


Essays Upon Some Controverted Questions. By T. H. HUXLEY 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 


According to one of Mr, Huxley's critics, Mr. Huxley 
himself has remarked that ‘at our time of life, Mr. Glad- 
stone and I might be better occupied than in fighting over 
the Gadarene pigs.’ On the contrary, one wishes that Mr. 
Huxley might keep Mr. Gladstone continuously engaged in 
that amiable and enthralling controversy. He would be doing 
the Empire incalculable service, if he withdrew his opponent 
wholly from the practice of politics into that of Christian apolo- 
getics—in the pages of the magazines. But the work should not 
be undertaken too seriously. Mr. Huxley is full of little humours, 
and displays a facetiousness which, one would suppose, should 
qualify him to come to the task in the right temper. Month 
by month (week by week were better) let him contradict and 
corner and engross his antagonist until the ‘diluvial invective 
(as Professor Huxley would say) is turned and directed into 
the channel proper to a casuistical nature. But why, O why 
print it all in a book ? 

These sixteen essays are frankly controversial ; almost all are 
concerned with small personal bickerings ; in scarce one is there 
any public interest ; and not a soul can be excited over either the 
various conflicts or their results, outside the friendly adherents of 
the parties. As Mr. Huxley admits, ‘few literary dishes are 
less appetising than cold controversy.’ Then why serve it up? 
Piping hot in the pages of the Nineteenth Century, it was well 
enough, but the stomach will not be grateful for the repetition. 
Moreover, but the one side of the argument is represented, 
and whatever interest might have been possible in the 
sundry disputes is rendered null and void by the absence 
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of an opposition. Be it Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyl! 
Mr. Tilley, or Mr. Frederic Harrison that is the Subject 
of his sarcasm, we have only the eminent biologist’s own 
version of the quarrel. He fights, too, with a ridiculous grayity 
and unlimbers his biggest ordnance to blow a gnat to a 
By all means jump on Mr, Frederic Harrison, but don’t do . 
too deliberately. Really to read this bulky volume one woujiq 
imagine that the fortunes of the world were trembling in the 
balance, while Mr. Huxley was deciding whether Gadara was 
or was not a Jewish village. At times Mr, Huxley has some. 
thing to say worth hearing (as in his explanation of the Flooq), 
but one would certainly not be at the trouble of wading thcse 
wastes of controversial mud to get at it. 

Mr. Huxley is, in fact, a born controversialist, and revels 
in trailing his coat like any Donnybrook Irishman. ‘To 
thump Mr. Gladstone or Dr. Wace on the head seems to 
him a delectable experience. He has all the tricks of the 
debater. His little sneers, his ponderous pleasantries, his mock 
humility, are all characteristic of the class. Like Alan Breck 
he seems for ever crying, ‘Am I no a braw fighter?’ His 
intellect is honest, his style is clear, he stands firm to his 
principles : he has all the necessary equipment of a combatant, 
But now that he has, in his own quotation ‘ warmed both hands 
before the fire of life’ he would seem to have lost a certain sense 
of proportion, and to be wasting six hundred large pages on 
private misunderstandings. Mr. Gladstone is no match for 
him, and it is beyond question that he has the Arch-Separatist 
onthe hip. For that venerable theologian was not content with the 
rights of his case, but must needs shuffle and misrepresent in 
his proper political fashion. No doubt it was hard on Mr. 
Huxley to be made to say that Christ ‘was no better than a 
law-breaker and an evil-doer ;’ when he had really said that 
if Christ had done so and so he would have been these. Nor 
can we refuse to sympathise with our Professor when his dis- 
ingenuous opponent apologises after this manner :—‘ | treated 
it (Ze Mr. Huxley’s statement) as an imputation on the 
action of our Lord; he replies that it is only an imputation on 
the narrative of three evangelists respecting Him. The differ 
ence from his point of view is frobadly material, and I therefore 
regret I overlooked it.’ But it was not worth publishing these 
essays to convict Mr. Gladstone of disingenuousness. 


IN SEARCH OF A PLOT 


Round the Compass in Australia, By Gilbert Parker. London : 
Hutchinson. 


Australia is always interesting—to the British investor : and 
a Canadian’s account thereof is sure of welcome in the City. 
When a Colonial criticises the Colonies, we at home come by 
the Truth. Now the Truth (it is understood) is a something 
not known to ourselves, which makes for unpleasantness. Mr. 
Parker writes better than most, when he chooses. He can rise 
on occasion to the height of tragedy : and he can lapse, as now, 
into the enthusiasms of the globe-trotter. He sings, says his 
Proem, the Empire of the golden-hearted South—of the New 
South—which (the Sons of the North being grown slow footed 
and feeble, and having been beaten at Henley by a Dutchman 
is to start a new march of puissance for the world, But the 
triumphs of Democracy are depressing to contemplate. Mr. 
Parker’s presentment of Australia is less flattering than him- 
self imagines. And he has condescended, in this book, to 4 
style that is merely journalistic. 

Which is not surprising :; seeing that half the chapters have 
been published in the weeklies of London and New York, and 
that the whole thing results of experience gained as Commissioner 
of the Sydney Morning Herald. The Commissioner has s0- 
journed in the humpy of the rabbiter, in the gilded halls of the 
Melbourne Coffee Palace, and in the Stranger’s Hut of the 
remotest cattle-station. He has seen the Darling in flood-time, 
when the broad plains of Bourke are carpeted with flowets: 
when the wild-duck, the parrot, and the jackass quarrel in the 
trees; when those stately birds, the native companions, 
perform gay Circassian circles on the velvety track ; and 
when occasional troops of kangaroos gallop off, tails and 
hind-legs at work, horizon-wards (p. 21). He has scen, 0 
the other hand, the desert interior, where the spinifex waves 
like ripe corn under the hard monotonous azure; where the dull 
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red plain, frizaling beneath the implacable sun, stretches into 
the unpeopled distance ; where corrugated iron affords the only 
relief to the dazzled eye; and where the land isa great charnel- 
house, in which the stink of dead sheep for ever follows the 
Canadian wayfarer, and the rabbits climb seven feet up the 
trees in search of food. And the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Australia is a success—for the squatter and his de- 
pendants. The other types she has produced are not worth 
considering. The prosperity of the Colonial is still dinned 
into us, as once the prosperity of the Yankee. But it is 
doubtful if the common Briton be not better off than either, 
after all. Up country, the life is broad enough in its way. The 
pack-blocks idea of the whole duty of man is ‘ to be hospitable ; 
to be incomparably zealous in converting those who differ from 
you; to work all questions out by experience, and not by faith 
nor theory; and not to borrow trouble ’—but to borrow (on the 
other hand) everything else you can. To live in a really out- 
of-the-way district, says Quin of Tarella, is to gamble with God. 
The dryness of the climate breeds a certain fierce aridity in 
the heart of man. Mr. Parker tells of one drive of his in a bad 
season. Six brombies were corralled, and inspanned to the 
coach. They were all young, and ‘ not so bad’ in appearance. 
They could scarce be held in for the first few miles. Then 
they began to sweat. ‘ Another five miles, and they look drawn 
about the flanks. Another, and... .a poler’s heels are 
knocking against the whiffle-bar. . .. . It is twenty miles now, 
There is a gulp in your throat as you see a wreck stagger out of 
thetraces and stumble over the plain. .... There is no water 
in that direction. . . . . It comes upon you like a sudden blow, 
These horses are being driven to death, . .. . because it is 
cheaper to kill them on this stage of thirty miles than to feed them 
with chaff at £50 a ton.’ But the melancholy effect of Australian 
scenery, of what Mr. Parker calls the devilish hopelessness of life 
inthe back-blocks, is best shown by the popularity of Adam 
Lindsay Gordon’s poems. ‘The jockey-philosopher is a con- 
tinental hero : like one J. G. Blaine. The station-hand works for 
twelve months as shepherd, boundary-rider, or what not; and 
then, having got a cheque for his wages, goes to the nearest 
township to knock it down. This practice, it appears, is incul- 
cated by the book which is the rouse-about’s bible. The gospel 
of the stock-rider is the poetry of reckless living, of romantic 
pessimism, and of stoic endurance. The pessimism began by 
a disbelief in Nature, because she played such ghastly tricks ; 
it followed with a disbelief in Government, because Government 
refused to learn that the country could not be legislated for after 
the manner of the coast lands ; it grew to a disbelief in the par- 
son, who was so seldom seen ; and it came at last to a loss of faith 
in Providence—and a taste (as we have said) for Gordon’s 
verse. Mr. Parker’s discovery is not original, but the case 
has never been better put. The influence of climate on national 
character has been noticed by Mr. Lecky and by Buckle. The 
crude energy of Zhe Sick Stockrider sorts with the weirdness of 
the gum-trees, as well as with the ironical state of mind which 
is bred of a tea-poisoned stomach. Fatalism comes natural to 
the colonial as cheeriness and courage to the Canadian. ‘Gordon 
Was a goer, my word !’ said a saturnine stockman to Mr. Parker. 
‘Saw him take a run with his horse across a split in the country 
twelve feet wide, and he cleared it, so help me!’ And then, as 
iftalking to himself, Jim quoted : 


‘I've had my share of pastime, and I've done my share of toil, 
And life is short, the longest life a span ; 

1 care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil 
Or the wine that naketh glad the heart of man.’ 


On the whole, considering Mr. Parker’s opinions as just, we 
‘re not astonished at the remark of his squatter-host on the 
occasion when he first proclaimed them. ‘You see a bit too 
much for a new chum,’ said Cawdor of Wallaroona. It is his 
loss as well as our own if there was very little, after all, that was 
North the seeing. The future of the Australian interior isa 
matter of diamond drills : and—for the rest—‘It may be said 
without exaggeration that New South Wales has one of the 
best Water-colour collections in the world.’ Lastly, Mr. Par- 
ker's glossary is quaint reading, and shows that a man of 
talent may live long in a country without understanding its ver- 
nacular. The statement that shearers drink native bears is a 


misprint. But it canwof be admitted that a wallaby is a young 
kangaroo. 
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‘STRENGTHY YORKSHIRE’ 


Yorkshire Folk-Talk. By the Rev. M. C. F. MORRI:. 
London: Frowde. 


The railway and the certificated schoolmaster are playing 
the devil with the hearty and pithy folk-speech of the North 
and East Ridings, which has kept something of the colour and 
the flavour of race and soil from the time of the earliest Anglian 
and Norse settlements. All its rough edges are being smoothed 
away ; words and phrases, crammed with meaning and humour 
and eloquent of the history of the land and of the people, are 
dropping rapidly into oblivion ; slang is taking the place of 
genuine and expressive English. It is high time that com- 
petent and sympathetic students of Yorkshire folk-talk should 
undertake the task of rescuing these fragments of original 
Yorkshire speech and character before they are wholly lost. 
Canon Atkinson has done this service for the Cleveland dis- 
trict ; andthe Vicar of Newton-on-Ouse has made a good be- 
ginning for the region further south. 

It is a pity that Mr. Morris was not better equipped at all 
points for the work he has taken in hand. He would have got 
side lights innumerable on the origin and development of 
the East and North Riding dialects had he known the 
folk-speech north of the Border. Words he believes 
to be characteristically Yorkshire have a clear run from 
the Wash to the Shetlands ; phrases and idioms he notes as 
obsolete or obsolescent are still in vogue in many parts of 
Scotland. But the geographical distribution of rare and typical 
specimens of folk-speech, and their classification in accord- 
ance with habitat and origin is a science still in infancy. 
Mr. Morris has derived a great deal of help in hunting 
after the birthplace of Yorkshire folk-talk, from the notes 
of his Danish correspondents. Some of the ‘equivalents’ 
he finds in Jutlandish to Holderness or Cleveland speech 
may be referred to a period long anterior to the visits of 
the Vikings to the Humber and the Tees ; but undoubtedly 
a large and rich infusion of the blood and character as 
well as of the language of East Yorkshire was directly im- 
ported in the centuries immediately preceding the Conquest 
from the opposite coast of the North Sea. 

Mr. Morris has acquitted himself, on the whole, remarkably 
well. He loves the racy tongue of the dwellers on the wolds 
and by the shores that stretch from Humber to Tees. It has a 
saltness and strength which it has caught from the sea-breezes, 
and he claims for it that it is ‘ English of the English.’ It bears 
in every lineament its Norse ‘birth-mark, and is the true ex- 
pression of a straightforward, forceful, honest, practical-minded 
people. The stranger finds the talk and the folk of Yorkshire 
hard at first to understand; but the more he knows them 
the more he likes and believes in them. Shy and suspicious 
of strangers, says Mr. Morris, the Yorkshireman of the genuine 
stamp, having once admitted another man to his confidence, 
is the truest and staunchest of friends. ‘It is difficult to 
imagine two natures more opposite than those of the Irish- 
man and the Yorkshireman; the quick, impulsive, excitable 
temperament of the Celtic character is utterly foreign to that of 
the Clevelander or East Ridinger.’ Sometimes he carries 
caution and deliberation to excess. That was a right York- 
shireman who, after falling in love with a young woman of large 
proportions, deliberately fell out of it again; ‘it ll tak a’ mah 
addlins,’ he said, ‘ti git her a new gown.’ A Whitby friend of 
Mr. Morris’s had so impressed a farmer in the neighbourhood 
by his knowledge of agricultural affairs that the latter, in an 
unaccustomed burst of enthusiasm, ‘Bud thoo knaws a vast 
aboot it,’ he said ; ‘ah do’st ventther wi’ thee for a hind.’ Feeling 
that his offer might be taken advantage of, he made haste to 
add, ‘Ah sud mebbe a’e ti back thee oot a bit t’ fost year!’ 
Yorkshiremen are as critical and cautious in forming and ex- 
pressing an opinion on matters of preaching as on matters of 
farming. A dalesman, with but a single year’s experience 
of his new parson, refused to commit himself prematurely to an 
opinion on his merits. ‘We've summered him, and we've 
wintthered him, he told an inquirer from a neighbouring parish, 
‘an’ we'll summer him ageean, an’ then mebbe ah'll tell ya.’ 
His respect for truth often overcomes even his respect for 
church dignitaries. A late rural dean was commenting 
severely to the churchwarden in a country parish on the want 
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of order in the sacred building, and pointed to his own church 
as a model of neatness and cleanliness: ‘Aye, bud Mr. A,’ 
was the retort, ‘ there’s neeabody gans in ti muckt.’ 

‘Strengthy’ is a word well applied to the character both of 
the East and North Ridingers and their talk. What could be 
more expressive than the Bilsdale man’s account of a rain- 
storm which overtook him while out grouse-driving: ‘It fair 
teeam’d doon, it stower’d, an’ it reek’d, and it drazzi’d, whahl 
ah hedn’t a dry steek about ma’? The old-fashioned York- 
shireman can make his native speech, in Mr. Morris’s phrase, 
‘cut deeper’ than the Queen’s English. It is singularly rich 
in words that seem the direct reflection of prompt and pithy 
action. The North Riding bachelor described in a phrase the 
manner in which his old mother put an end to his unique 
attempt at wooing : ‘ Muther was set ower t’fire; sha click’d 
up pooaker an’ com at ma, an’ sha says, “If ivver thoo gans 
efther that lass ageean, ah’ll fell tha.”’ It gets strong effects 
from the multiplication of negatives : ‘ Neeabody’s neea bisniss 
to thraw nowt into neeabody’s gardin’?’ What more compact 
and vigorous form of speech could be wished than the excla- 
mation of the cricketer who refused to be evicted from his 
wicket by an unrighteous decision: ‘If ah’s oot, ah sal be ti 
hug oot’ (carry out) ? or that of the indignant old lady who was 
aggrieved at the smallness of the dole of charity coals which she 
had lowered her spirit to accept: ‘If ah’d a’e thowt ’at it wad 
a’e cum ti this, ah’d a’e sthrovven ti a’e thrussen thruff widoot 
‘em?’ Yet Yorkshiremen, under the guidance of the Schoo. 
Board, are striving to forget what is best and most ‘ strengthy 
in their native speech, and accepting in exchange something 
that is at once colourless and vulgar. Their dialect will go the 
way of all dialects ; a Yorkshire glossary, valuable as it is, is 
no equivalent for the want of a Yorkshire Burns. 


THE YOUNG PERSON ABROAD 


A Scamper through Spain and Tangier. By MARGARET 
THOMAS. London: Hutchinson. 


When ‘the Young Person’ sets out on her travels sbe takes 
with her a few neatly assorted prejudices (like the little tape- 
measures that are sold for a farthing) by which she estimates 
the dimensions and value of all that she sees and hears. Here 
is a Young Person, Miss Margaret Thomas, who with a female 
companion—(according to the fashion of the day)—sets out to 
traverse Spain and the opposite shore of Africa; and from the 
moment she has well set foot in the strange land her little 
measuring-tapes are busy with the character and custoins 
of the people among whom she sojourns. 

She makes no attempt—it is not possible for the Young 
Person, with the severe limitations of her training—to under 
stand the foreigner through the sympathy of imagination or 
to represent him with the calm reasonableness of unb‘ased 
observation : she merely glances—too frequently with a 
shudder or with half averted eyes—and uses her measuring- 
tapes. When she sits down to sketch in the streets—(we 
believe she is a sculptor ‘to her trade’)—she is shocked 
by the rudeness of boys and the obtrusiveness of men 
and women ; but she is relieved to consider ‘the Police a re- 
spectable body of men.’ She frequently tells us that certain 
things are ‘easier to imagine than describe, and then she 
describes them in the manner of the Young Person’s essay. As 
thus :—‘ The Spaniards are rather a short race of people ; . . 
the women are large in the head as a rule ; it is a great pity that 
they wear so much powder. The peasants, both men and 
woinen, have what is commonly called an aristocratic air, and 
their unrestrained attitudes and freedom of gesture give them 
a sculpturesque appearance. This is emphasised by a piece 
of drapery, a coat or cloak, generally hanging on the left 
shoulder.’ Shelaments that in ancient and romantic Toledo 
‘the desire for progress has not awakened’: ‘for progress,’ 
which is, cheap education, penny newspapers, ‘ Social Purity,’ 
steam-engines, and all the machinery of Podsnappery. She 
modestly calls a soldier’s trousers ‘ continuations ’"—(a strange 
thing in a sculptor)—and she declares that ‘the incessant 
fluttering of the fan by the women irritates me more and 
more;... it gives an idea of that ignorance and frivolity 
which are but too truly their characteristics !’—(‘“ Martha!” 
says he, “‘ with a fan in your hand, if ye’re not a black-eyed 
beauty of a Spaniard, ye little devil of Seville!” says he. Poor 
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Martha Chump !—and poor George Meredith !—to pe thes 
rebuked by the Young Person !)—She observes that the 
cigarreras of Seville are paid a fesefa a day, and then adds, with 
the unfailing touch of virtue, ‘ of course, they cannot live on that 
alone ;’ and when she assists at a Gipsy concert she would not 
‘like to say that many a flirtation did not take place in quiet 
corners.’ When she crossed the Strait of Gibraltar into the lazy 
and dirty country of the Moors, she used her measuring-tapes with 
even greater assiduity and confidence, though she saw only 4 
very little of the life of Tangier and Tetuan. In Tangier she 
Saw women in the market ‘squatting in rows, selling breag 
eggs,’ etc. ; ‘it seems,’ says she, ‘such utter degradation, oh 
they are so unconscious of it!’ Why, in the name of al] that 
is not Young-Personesque, should they ée conscious of the 
‘degradation?’ She was admitted to a harem, and . . . ‘poo; 
creatures! They looked happy, but perfectly vacant-minded -’ 
and a little later she emphatically declares that ‘a missionary 
who has been for six years working among the Moors, described 
their immorality as something impossible to conceive!’ ‘ Fancy 
that!’ as Ibsen hath it. Further she adds, ‘Many Moors do 
not know who is their father!’ Good gracious! ls jt 
possible ? 

It is not to be expected of the Young Person that she should 
change her method even when she addresses herself to such 
high matters as the History and the Politics of a country. To 
the treatment of these she brings, indeed, fewer prejudices, but 
as little intelligence. The history and the politics of Morocco 
Miss Thomas disposes of in some meritorious paragraphs: 
they contain few mixtures of metaphor, and no notable slip in 
grammar, and are altogether such as a partial governess would 
give a Young Person full marks for achieving. 

‘Being artists,’ Miss Thomas and her companion went to 
Spain to look at pictures : ‘we considered it would be advan- 
tageous to study the paintings of the immortal Velasquez.’ If 
she had confined her observations to such matters as she may 
be presumed to know something of and to be in some measure 
of sympathy with, we should have had small occasion to find 
fault with her Young-Personism. On the whole, however, we 
should have preferred that she had not written at all, but had 
only shown us her drawings, which are cleverly done and 
cleverly reproduced. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Ladies Company (London: Ward and Downey) isa 
pleasant little book by Mrs. F. F. Miller about Mary Seton, the 
Duchesse de Berri, Mrs. Cockburn, Fanny Mendelssohn, Caro- 
line Herschel, and Ida Pfeiffer. The facts in it are for the 
most part of common knowledge, but are yet complete enough, 
and there was no harm in repeating them. It is intended 
apparently for ‘young girls,’ but its great simplicity and 
ingenuousness will hardly recommend it to them of the period. 
There is not much attempt at character-drawing or philoso- 
phising—save when Mrs. Cockburn gives an unfortunate oppor 
tunity for talk about the wrongs of women, which talk is out of 
tone with the rest. A study of Mary Seton leads naturally to 
sympathy with Mary Stuart ; but Mrs. Miller goes a little too 
far in accepting the devotion of her adherents as a proof of her 
general innocence: it does perhaps prove her charm and her 
attraction ; but these nobody questioned. The story of the 
Duchesse de Berri is the best ; but almost the whole book 's 
agreeable reading, and is writ in excellent English. 

It was a critical moment in the history of literature and of 
Dr. John Macgregor, of the Bombay Army, when, in the last 
stage of his ‘ probably unbeaten single record of 65,000 miles 
round the world, he plunged through the line of stewards with 
buckets who were baling out the state-rooms of the disabled 
City of Paris, some of whom (the stewards) ‘ swore lustily’ 4 
him, and rescued the MS. of his Zozl and Travel (London : 
Fisher Unwin). He had started on his race, this wandering 
and scribbling Scots-Celt, from a desert station in Bombay 
Presidency, clad in the garb and inspired by the fiery spirit of 
the Clan Greagarach, and for a time he had run neck and neck 
with the Champion Lady-Globetrotter of America, Miss Nelly 


—————<»<s 





UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
Chancery Lane, London, sends his Beok of Information # 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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Bly. Dr. Macgregor is even greater as a poet than as a 
Globe-trotter, and in elegiac verse he can give points to all 
comers. Take, for instance, the tributary poetic tears which 
he lets fall on the grave of Gordon, the bard of the Bush. 


Ah me, how soon thy brief career, 
Was ended in this world of woe ! 
How soon, alas! thy lifeless bier, 
Was laid beneath the ground so low. 


To rescue these relics’ it was worth while facing a volley of 
oaths from a file of furious ship-stewards. 

Sir Frederick Pollock in Leading Cases done into English,and 
other Diverstons (London: Macmillan) republishes with add:- 
tions a collection of legal parodies and imitations, The method 
is this: A famous action is taken—eg., Zhe Six Carpenters 
Case from Lord Coke’s reports, where the distinction between 
nonfeasance and malfeasance is discussed, and the question of 
trespass ad initio considered. On this a mock heroic ballad or 
what not, is written, wherein the manner of some famous singer 
is parodied. Thus, Coggs v. Barnard imitates the /dy/Is of the 
King; Armory v. Delamire recalls Chaucer, Scott v. Shepherd 
is excellent Browningese, whilst /u the matter of the X Company, 
Limited, is a sort of Volkslied. The )iversions are exercises 
in Latin, Greek, French, German, English. All are the elegant 
recreations of a scholar: they are hugely clever, a little far- 
fetched, a trifle frigid. You smile now and then, you laugh 
never. Nobody, least of all their author, would call them 
poetry. ‘Toa Child with a Copy of Grimm's archen’ is a 
very happy piece of rhyming. 

Mr. E. H. Brayley Hodgetts is a Russian scholar, as wellasa 
shrewd correspondent, and his /u the Track of the Russian 
Famine (London: Unwin)—reprinted from Reuter’s Special 
Service—presents a bitter and not too pessimistic picture 
of one of the direst plagues of modern times. Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, the least hysterical of womankind, has written a tract 
About Ulster (London: Methuen), which is a most admirable 
counterblast to the vague and mischievous generalities in- 
dulged in by Mr. Gladstone and his petticoated admirers. 
After the election the Irish question will be once more inflicted 
upon us, and waverers cannot be better strengthened or sound 
patriots more wisely contirmed than by a study of Mrs. Linton’s 
spirited and informing treatise. Miss Amy Johnson’s Sunshine 
belongs to an excellently conceived series entitled Nature's 
Story-Books (London: Macmillan). To the jaded victims of 
examinations it will prove of the slenderest service. But none 
the less it teaches some admirably simple and intelligent lessons, 
and a surer groundwork of scientific study it were difficult to 
devise. The Descent of Charlotte Compton (London: Methuen) 
must necessarily appeal to a narrow audience. It is a work of 
piety, being written by the great-granddaughter of the lady 
who, is picturesquely styled ‘Baroness Ferrers de Chartley, 
haroness Compton.’ The family to which she belonged is rich 
far above the common in celebrities. Here you may read of 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, of Robert Devereux, Earl of 
Essex, two brave men who perished on the block, and of other 
heroes in whom any family might take a legitimate pride. Mr. 
Whistler once very properly castigated Mr. Hamerton for 
denying beauty to the lower Thames. And Messrs. Lewis 
Jones and Lockweod, the authors of Swin, Swale and Swatch- 
way (London : Waterlow), being of Mr. Whistler’s mind, have 
written an excellent guide-book to certain beautiful estuaries, 
which are unknown to the most of the trippers who perform an 
annual scamper through Europe. Mrs. Sydney Buxton’s Side 
Lights upon Bible History (London: Macmillan) gives an 
unambitious account of those portions of Egyptian, Assyrian 
and Babylonian history, which illustrate the Bible narrative. 
The information is secondhand, but the facts are clearly and 
ingeniously set forth, and the book will be useful in the school- 
room and the general library. 

Mr. Panmure Gordon is his own best critic. He describes 
the manner of the Land of the Almighty Dollar (London : 
Warne) as ‘cheery though feeble.’ Cheery the book is and 
likewise feeble, but not unpleasantly so. Mr. Gordon has too 
much sense to pretend that he has made literature, and in 
‘imply jotting down his impressions of New York and Chicago 
~the impressions of a well-read man with a capacity for enjoy- 
Ng a good dinner, able to judge horseflesh and not indifferent 
to the charms of ‘tights and a bit of music ’—he has at any rate 
Wolded dulness. Whenever he begins to take himself and 
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his subject seriously, quotes journalistic authorities, or profiers 
Statistics, the judicious reader will skip. What, by the way, 
are ‘ Bacon’s “ Restful Works ” ?’ 

We have also received Das Photographische Aufnehmen 
‘Berlin: Unte), by Dr. A. Meydenbauer; Zhe Early History 
of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1660 (Dublin : Hodges), by 
William Urwick ; Book Collecting (London: Sonnenschein), 
by J. H. Slater, being the new instalment of ‘ The Young 
Collector ’ series; Zhe Cruise of the ‘ Tomahawk’ (London: 
Eden), by Mrs. R. S. De Courcy Laffan; Laird Nicoll's 
Kitchen and other Scotch Stories (Glasgow : Wright), by Joseph 
Wright ; Hades and Beyond (London: Clarke), by D. Ward- 
law Scott ; the first volume of an admirably illustrated edition 
of Green’s Short History of the English People (London : 
Macmillan) ; a new edition of Poetry of Byron (same pub- 
lishers), being the latest instalment of the pretty re-issue of 
the ‘Golden Treasury’ Series; a new edition of Achilles in 
Scyros (London: Bell), by Robert Bridges ; the first sheet of an 
excellent Cycling Road Map of Scotland (London: Bacon), 
with all the main roads specially coloured. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTIon 


Furze Blossoms. FR. M. Kettle. London: Unwin. 

Laird Nicolls Kitchen. Joseph Wright. Glasgow: Wright. 

Life Threads. K.E.V. London: Digby. 

The Member for Wrottenburgh. Arthur A’ Beckett. London : 
Sampson Low. 

True to the Prince. Gertrude Bell. London: Digby. 

Where Honour Sits. W. 3B. Home Gull. London: Digby. 

Wife Yet No Wife. John Coleman. London: Drane. 3 vols. 


History 


History of the New World Called America. Vol.i. E. J. 
Payne. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18s. 


THEOLOGY 


Divine Brotherhood. N. Hall. London: Clark. 
Hades and Beyond. WD. W. Scott. London: Clarke. 


MISCELLANEA 


Book of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Marcus Ward. 28s. 

Mountaineering. Edited by C. T. Dent. London: Long- 
mans. os. 6d. 

Origin of the Guelphs. B.D. Lloyd. London: Clark. 5s. 

Rod and River. A. T. Fisher. London: Bentley. 14s. 

Scientific and Technical Papers of Werner von Siemens. Vol. i. 
Translated from the German. London: Murray. 14s. 

Shooting and Salmon Fishing. Augustus Grimble. London: 
Chapman. 16s. 

The Interpreters House. B.P. Neuman. London: Unwin. 5s. 

The Principal Speeches of the Statesmen and Orators of the 
French Revolution. Edited by H. M. S:ephens. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 21s. 


ForEIGN. 


De oude kerkregisters in ons land. A, A. Vorsterman van Oijen. 
The Hague: Archief. 9f1.75c. 

Der Buergerkrieg in Chilt, H. Kunz. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 5m. 

Der Reim bei den Roemern und Griechen. O, Dingeldein. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 2m. 

Die Invasions projekte der Kathol. Maechte gegen England zur 
Zeit Elisabeths. S. Kretzsihmar. Leipzig: Dunker. 4m.20. 

Engeland en de Nederlanden in de eerste jaren van Elizabeth’ 
regeering. (Groningen: Huber. 2fl.50c. 

Hermann Tfinger. A. Wilbranth. Stuttgart: Cotta. 4m. 

La préparation de la Guerre de Vendée, 1789-1793. C.-L. 
Chassin. Paris: Dupont. 3ofr. 

L’ Armée allemande telle gwelle est en 1892. P. de Pardie‘lan. 
Paris: Lavauzelle. 3fr.50. 

Le Roman @ une figurante. Jules Mary. Paris: Plon.  rfr. 

Marié’ Carmen Sylva. Paris: Didier. 3fr.50. 

Studie zur altgriechischen Vokalmustk in der griech und latein 
Kirche. B. Krausse. Leipzig: Fock. 1m. 
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Tesoro de voces y provincialismos Hispano-Americanos, C. 
leutzner, Tomoi. Hallie: Karras. 3m. 

Un Male. Camiile Lemonnier. Paris: Dentu. 60 cents. 

Vorlesungen ueber die Natur der Irrationalzahlen, YP. Bach- 
mann, Leipzig: Teubner. 4m. 








NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Epiror, 115 Fleet Street, London, The EDITOR cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, I15§ Fleet Street, 
London, or 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 

Terms of Subscription :—For the United Kingdom, £1 6s. per annum; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 








NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. AUGUST, 


MRS. JULIET. By Mrs. ALFRED W. HUNT. Cwhaps. XXIL-XXIV. 
MY SAINT. By W. H. POLLOCK. 

EIGHT-LEGGED FRIENDS, By GRANT ALLEN, 

GREEN LION PAVEMENT. By A. F. H, 

THE BALLAD OF LOVE AND DEATH. By E, NESBIT. 
PICANINNY PETER. By MURRAY EYRE, 

HIS GRACE, By W. E. NORRIS. Cuars, XI,-XIV, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By ANDREW LANG. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, NO. 361. 


I, CRIME AND CRIMINAL LAW IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Il. TRAVELS IN EQUATORIAL AMERICA. 
Ill. WELLHAUSEN ON THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 
IV. IRISH SPIES AND INFORMERS. 
V. RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL MACDONALD. 
VI. THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 
VIl. FORMAL AND LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
VIII, MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE GONTAUT, 
IX. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
X. THE PLATFORM. THE ELECTIONS. 


Lonpon : LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 





MR. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 


Thiid Edition ready nert Week, Price @s. 


THE WRECKER. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


AND 


LLOYD OSBOURNE. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


The Daily Telegraph says :— 
‘From the first page to the last the book overflows with 
action—action—action. Yet there is contained in it some of 
the cleverest character-sketching Mr. Stevenson has done.’ 


The Standard says :— 


‘A volume crowded with exciting incidents and written 
with all the imagination, the variety, the dramatic skill of the 


author of “* Treasure Island”’,’ 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :— 


‘“ The Wrecker” is on the whole a distinguished success 
Many of the scenes are masterpieces of dramatic and descriptive 
narrative, notably the auction of the “ Flying Scud,” the run of 
the “ Norah Creina” to Midway Island, and the grisly massacre 





on board the but soft; to 


say more would be to give the 


reader some clue to the mystery. Seldom has a mystery been 


more effectively handled.’ 





OTHER WORKS BY R. L. STEVENSON. 
TREASURE ISLAND. With 25 Illustrations. Fortieth Thou 


sand. 3s. 6d. 


THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE., Illustrated. Twentieth 


Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


THE BLACK ARROW: A Tale of the Two Roses. Illustrated, 


Nineteenth ‘Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


“KIDNAPPED.” Illustrated. 


Thirty-Second Thousand. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, LUDGATE HILL, Lonpon. 





Mr. T. Fisher Unwin's New Books. 


A FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 


—LE COMTE de COMINGES, From his Unpublished Correspondence. 
By J. J. Jusseranp, Conseiller d’Ambassade, Author of ‘ English Wayfaring 
Life in the Fourteenth Century.’ ‘ The English Novel in the Time of Shakes. 
—, etc. With ro Illustrations, 5 being Photogravures, demy 8vo, cloth 
gut, 12s. 











“M. Jusserand has chosen a topic peculiarly fitted to his genius, and treated it 
with all the advantage to be derived, on the one hand, from his wide knowledge of 
English literature and English social life, and on the other, from his diplomatic 


experience and his freedom of access to the archives of the French Foreign 
Office. . .. . It 1s needless to say that M. Jusserand makes admirable use of the 


materials thus furnished to his hand..... We get anew and vivid picture of 
life at the Court of King Charles II... . . There is not a dull page in the book.’— 
Limes. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH GAMEKEEPER. 


JOHN WILKINS, of Stanstead, Essex. Edited by AkTHuR H. Bync and 
STEPHEN M. StepHens. Illustrated by Arthur H. Byng and Sydney Starr, 
Second and Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cioth, 6s. @ 

‘A very readable and pleasant book.’ — 7imes. 

‘His book deals with all manner of topics incidental to his calling, from tales of 
dishonest keepers to a story of how he was nearly done to death by a gang of 
poachers at Ryecroft, and makes excellent reading for lovers of the countryside.’ 
Daily Telegivaph. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BLOCKADE RUNNER ; 


Or, Trade in Time of War. By Wittiam Watson. Illustrated by Arthur 
H. Byng, R.N. (The New Volume of ‘ The Adventure Series,’) Large crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘Our author recounts his adventures with a plainness and a particularity which 
besides having a very graphic effect, carry conviction with them. His book is, 
indeed, a contribution to the history of the war, as well as one in which the general 
reader will find much to attract and entertain him.” —G/ode. 


TOIL AND TRAVEL: 


Being a True Story of Roving and Ranging on a Voyage round the World 
sy Joun MacGrecor. 6 Full-Page Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth 16s. 


* The book is full of good things, and cannot fail to amuse.’ Daily Telegraph. 


THE TWO SPHERES OF TRUTH. 


With Relation to Present-Day Theories. By With Diagrams 
demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. * 


FURZE BLOSSOMS: Stories and Poems for all Seasons. 


3y Rosa MacKenzie Kettce, Author of ‘Smugglers and Foresters,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE FOR AUGUST, 
Price 1s. 4d., contains ‘SHELLEY’S WORK,’ by G. E. Woopnserry, 
with Full-Page Portrait of the Poet, and ‘THE APOTHEOSIS OF 
GOLF,’ by W. E. Norris, with Illustrations by H, D. Nicnois and 
W. H. Drake. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATeRNosteR SQuARE, E,C. 
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BLACK’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 





Bath and Cheltenhan, 1s. 
Belfast and Giant's Causeway, 18° 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Brighton and Vicinity, 1s. 
Buxton, 1s. 
Channel Islands, is, Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 
Cornwall and Scilly Isles, 2s.6d. 
Derbyshire, 2s. 6d. 
Devonshire, 2s. 6d. 
Dorset, 2s. 6d. 
Dublin and Wicklow, 1s. Cloth, 
is. 6d. 
Edinburgh, 1s. 
England and Wales, 10s. 6d. 
English Lakes, 8s. 6d. 
Do. do. Cheap Edition, 1s. 
Galway, Clare and West of Ire- 
Jand, ig. Cloth, is. 6d. 
Glasgow and the Clyde, 18. 
Gloucestershire, 2s. 6d. 
Hampshire, 2s. 6d. 
Harrogate and Vicinity, 1s. 
Hereford and Monmouth, 
2s. 6d. 





Ireland, 5s. 


Isle of Man, 2s. 6d. 
‘Isle of Wight, 1s. 6d. 


Kent, 3s. 6d. 
Killarney Lakes, 1s. Cloth, 
is. 6d. 
Leamington and Environs, 1s, 
Liverpool, is. 
London, 5s. 
Manchester and Salford, 1s. 
Moffat Spa, 1s. 
Searborough and Whitby, !s 
Scotland, 8s. 6d. 
Do. Cheap Edition, fs. 
Surrey, 2s. 6d. 
Sussex, 2s. 6d. 


Trossachs and Loch Lomond, 
1s. 


Wales, Complete, 5s. 
Do. do, Cheap Edition, 
1s. 

Wales, North, 3s. 6d. 

Do. South, 2s. 6d. 

Warwickshire, 2s. 6d. 

Yorkshire, 5s. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? A Guide to the Watering- Places - 
Health Resorts of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales. Edit 


by A. R. Hope MOncRIEFF. 
in paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


Lonpon: A. & C, BLACK, Sono Square, W. 


Twelfth Edition. Price 38. 6d % 
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Shipping Hnnouncements. 


[NDIA CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


ITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lin7Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 








BR 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS. MoOMBASSA, 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, BATAVIA. 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BoMBAY. | TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUOGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
Cvery Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 

Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co,, 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S,W. 
or to GRLLATLY, HANKey. Sewatt & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pall 

Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





PLEASURE CRUISE 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, 
AND AIGHAN SEAS. 


THE ORIENT COMPANY 

will despatch their large full-powered steamship ‘CHIMBORAZO,’ 3,847 
tons register, 3000 horse power, from London on the 3rd September, for a 
sodays’ cruise, visiting CADIZ, MALAGA, PALERMO, ANCONA, VENICE, 
Carraro, CorrU, NAUPLIA, PIR.£US (for ATHENS), SANTORIN, MALTA, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Plymouth on the 17th October, and London 18th 
October. 

The ‘CHIMBORAZO'" is fitted with Electric Light, Electric Bells, 
Hot and Cold Baths, &c. First-class Cuisine. 
(F. GREEN & CO., ' . Benno pe 
(ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.,  [°P*SMERLE GENTE: 


LONDON. 


Manager's 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; 
or, to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CRoOss, S.W. 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO, STEAMERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat, 


High-Class Cuisine, Electric Lighting, Hot and Cold Baths, Good Ventilation, and 
every comfort, 


. : . Head Offices— 
___(F. GREEN & CO., and P See 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., | repress Revie, 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, EC.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 





NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD. 
Express and Mail Services from Southampton. 


TO NEW YORK. 


Every Wednesday and Sunday. Special Train from Waterloo morning of sailing, 
Shortest route by celebrated Express Fleet. 
TO AUSTRALIA, wia Suez Canal, every 28 days, 
TO CHINA, via Suez Canal, every 28 days. 
Fastest Vessels in the China Trade. 

Excursions to Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean. Cuisine and accommoda- 
tion unsurpassed. General Agents: KELLER, WALLIS & CO., 32 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross.and 6s, 66, and 67 Gracechurch Street, City ; or PHILLIPS 
& Graves, Botolph House, Eastcheap, E.C. 





Antique and Decorative Furniture. 
R. COWIE, 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of hisHigh-Class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
t imiture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, 
Unental Carpets and Embroideries, Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


94ND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 
AxD 79 QUEEN STREET, ’ | BOINBURGH. 











Awarded Two International Gold Medals, 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE, 








| 
| 
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CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK'S ISSUE— 


Notes, — | The Advice of Achates. By H. B. 

What will He do with it? Marriott Watson. 

Taken at His Word, Correspondence : 

How They carried the Country, The Broad Gauge. 

* Gétterdiimmerung.’ * Lovers of Nature.’ 

The Cape. ‘ The Legs of London,’ 

A Portent of Strife. Two Romances. 

The Civilised World. In Tudor Times. 

Nominis Umbra. Debatable Lands in Asia. 

Modern Men: The Author of Mark | The Teacher's Art. 
Rutherford Verse-Mongers. 

Oratory Made Kasy, The Hibbert Lectures, 

The Literary Agent, Mother Goose, 

Observations in Philistia, By Harold | The Apology of Origen, 
Frederic, Marshal Macdonald. 

The Hardest Labour. By P, Anderson | The Edinburgh Trades. 
Graham, | Old and New. 


Books of the Week. 
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St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 





The WINTER SESSION of 1892-93 will open on Monday, October 
3rd, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 P.M. by the Right Hon. Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Two Entrance Science Scholarships of £150 and £60 respectively, open 
to First-year Students, will be offered for competition. The Examination 
will be held on September 28th, 29th and 30th, and the subjects will be 
Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at the 
option of the Candidates. 

Scholarships and Money prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without charge, 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to lectures or to hospital practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for students entering in their second or subsequent years ; 
alse for dental students and for qualified practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
also has a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who 
receive students into their houses. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. 

G. H. MAKINS, Dean. 


hotel and hydropatbic 
Announcements. 








TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
Wellington Hotel, 


Mount EpurRaiM. 

Under the distinguished patronage of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, etc. etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; piano in every sitting- 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 

For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


LONDON. 
Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND PLacg, W. 





Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Lariff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band, 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN, 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietirs— 


A. ALEXANDER & (CO,, 


LEITH AND LONDON, 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 












Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE beats the 
Signature, thus :— 


_ ~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 


J lance Na 


Sold only in 1 ox, Packets and 2, 4,8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, which 
Aecp the Tobacco 1n fine smoking condition, 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, ETC., AND TAKENO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIOKS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade-mark ‘Nottingham Castle ' on every tacket and Tin, 


PLAYer’s Navy Cut CIGARETTES in Packets ccntainirg 12, 
and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 
—= The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every Smoker -~ 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE,.—The picture drawn by our Meiper of the poor 
old man in the workhouse, puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the heart of some of 
our correspondents, One who dates from the High Alps, and signs himselt ‘Old Screw,’ 
says :—‘l have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the Keview of 
Reviews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco, I am afraid, 
judyed by the ordinary Standards, Iam the most selfish of mortals, as | never give a cent 
away for purposes of so-called charity; but this scheme of yours appeals at once to the 
sympathies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Werelin London,! would at once 
start a collecting-box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on mv smoking ac- 
quaintances ; but, unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wanderer round the 
Continent for the next nine months. I can, however, do a little, and would like to 
contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TORACCO, viz, 
“PLAYER'S NAVY CUT” (this is not an advertisement), I enclose, therefore,a 
§ cheque for the amount.’ 


NOW READY. 


E SONG OF THE SWORD 


And Other Verses. 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. 


Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Printed by T. & A. CONSTABLE on special paper with rough edges. 


PRICE Ss. NET. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 




















St. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—‘There is fancy, there is THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says:-—‘A pot 
imagination, there is a noble warmth of passion and sentiment that would existing by and through himself, independently of circumstantial influences; 
kindle the dullest and most sluggish of us ; there are unnumbered felicities .. +». @n artist equipped with a full-blooded vocabulary taken out ¢! 
of style and dictation. You read the book in a glow; you close it with a | the heart of the language, and not one of our languid French versifiers with 
sigh of content. half-a-dozen Elizabethan locutions in one pocket, a few Gallicisms 


THE GRAPHIC says:—‘On every page Mr. Henley is | another, and a slight seasoning of modernisms between finger and 
revealed as a genuine, vital poet, a supreme artificer of words, who has a thumb. 


masterful control of language, and who, with fearless originality, has THE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ The passion of the vers 
extended the boundaries of his art.’ page after page, is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, splendid 


PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘Mr. Henley by sheer light, oe we feel must surely burn itself out any moment. Indeed the 
sincerity of insight and subtle fitness of language, transinutes into poetry gusto of the book is almost delirious. 


the commonest facts of life.’ THE NATIONAL REVIEW says :—' It is indeed seldom that 
THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says :—‘ Mr. Henley, whose | one meets so much to stir, to delight, to make hii think, and to make him 


calling it is to be distinguished, is positively cheap—cheap in rhythm, cheap feel, as in the “Song of Sword *.’ 


in alliteration, in phrase, in imagery, in literary reminiscence, in repetition LITERARY OPINION says :—‘ Mr. Henley has given us fine 

of himself. | verse before, but nothing, we think, altogether so fine as the lovely, and 
THE GLOBE says:—‘A good deal of rough literary power | majestic lines beginning : ‘‘ Down through the ancient Strand. m 

ee But the power is undisciplined, and it is marred by over-effort and | THE IRISH DAILY INDEPENDENT says: ‘The ode-like 

by affectation. | measure is full of lofty music; it is like a master sitting at an orga 
THE BOOKMAN says :—‘Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Voluntaries,” in | “&*¥'"8 impassioned strains. 

short, are an artistic triumph, which the combined simplicity of theme and | THE ACADEMY says :—‘A veritable virtuoso, a past mane 

novelty and energy of thought permit everybody at once to appreciate.’ 1 of bis aah, 3.6: 4 These are of a most rare and amazing excellence. 
THE TABLET says :—‘ There has been no verse published of | THE SPECTATOR says :—‘No phrase is too brutally blunt 


late years which is rich in qualities so distinguished and perdurable.’ | or too extravagantly precious and far-fetched for him. Alike in wore 
: : ship and in sentiment, the new poems strike us as greatly inferior to *™ 
THE TIMES says :—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ Henley's former work.’ . 


DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand, London. 


Printed for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published by J. T. F1e.p, at the NATIONAL OBSERVEK OFFICEs, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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